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THE DATE OF CYLON. 
By John Henry Wright. 

" Si in until umpomm diSculuiibui definite quidquam licei." — Boeceh. 

I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE fifty years preceding the legislation of Soton witnessed most 
significant changes in the poUtical, social, and economic condi- 
tions of Athens, and in the relations of that little state to the world 
without. The main features of these chaises were, as regards 
internal development, first, the dawning of popular political con- 
sciousness — the birth, from the throes of economic distress, of 
Democracy, — and, secondly, an increased intensity of factional feel- 
ing among the several families of the ruling Aristocracy; and, as 
regards both domestic and foreign relations, we have to note the de- 
velopment of local industries and of foreign trade, i.e. the beginnings 
of the commercial enterprise which subsequently aided in giving 
Athens her political supremacy among the Greek states. 

The dates of a few events in these and in earlier important move- 
ments have been preserved to us. If we are to place any confi- 



NoTE. — This- papet was otigioally prepared in 1 8SS aod was read before the 
American Philological Association at the meeting of that year {Proc. Am. Philel. 
Asset; \9&i,^. xivi.); in the summer of 189011 was rewritten foi publication in the 
Harvard Studies. Since that time, however, the important and long-lost treatise 
of Aristotle on the Athenian Commonwealth, recently discovered, has been pub- 
lished to the world, with its complete confirmation of the correctness of the 
writer's chief contention — a prc-Draconian date for CyloQ. Instead of the frag- 
ments of this work, preserved in the Berlin Papyrus, No. CLXIII., and in a garbled 
form in the later Greek writers, we have now a copy of the original text, prepared 
probably not far ttom A.D. 100 (British Museum Papyrus, No. CXXXI.), to which . 
to appeal. The paper has accordingly been revised, and in part rewritten, in 
the new light thus unexpectedly shed, not only upon the affair of Cylon, but also 
upon the whole subject of Athenian constitutional history before the time of 
Peisistratus. See F. D.Allen, 7X(vVa/irj«, March ;, 1S91 (No. 1340, pp. 197, 198). 
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dence in the recorded lists of Olympic and Pythian victors, of Attic 
archons, etc, — many of which were made up contemporaneously, 
— and in the chroQological studies of ancient Greek scholars, which 
were based upon these lists, we must regard most of these dates as 
fairly well estaUished. 

Atdc history opens with the rule of kings by right of birth ; this 
eady merges into that of kings by election, for such must we regard 
the so-called life-archons.' About the middle of the eighth century 
B.C.,' the last life-archon gives place to the decennial archon ; ' this 
is evidently a movement on the part of the aristocratic famiUes in 
the direction of greater control. In the first half of the seventh 
century b.c.,* the decennial archontate is replaced by a board of nine 

' The term iSaffiAciii was applied to the life-archons lod to the decennid 
uchons down to Ihe last Medontid, Hippomenes: Photius Lex., (and Suidas) 
s.v. nap' trtiBv ksI mf/ntf . . . 'lTiro(i*'Mjt . , . T(A«i^niot iSaalktutv. In Mannor 
Parium (Epp. 27, 2S, 29, 30, 31) cettain life-archons are named as kings: cf. 
Ensebiua Chron. I. iSS / (Schdne), flooiAtdd 'Atjiimisiv. In fact, the name 
BoBAtis was always retained {Saaikiit alone is correct, not ipx"' Baail^fis: 
Hauvette-Besnault, Je Arc/iantt R^i, Paris, 1884, p. l). Cf. Busolt, Gritek. 
Gttck. I. 400, 401, and below, p, 30, note a, for a discussion of the name by which 
the annual archons were probably designated before Solan's time. Once for all 
I wish here to express my debt to Bnsolt, not alone for his abundant bibliograph- 
ical references, but also for the suggestion of many new points of view. 

^ The dates given for these events are those computed by the ancient chio- 
nographers, and may be regarded as f^rly authentic, at least after contempo- 
rary records of Olympic victors, etc., were begun. These iray^^iaJ seem to 
date as far back as the first half of the eighth century B.C. Euseb. Chroit. 
I. 194- ivTopouiTt Gi of wtpl 'AptffTA&T}tiov rbf 'HAflo^ ^f iiir' tiKoartii Hal iffiSf^rji 
'OAv/nriiSoi . . . Ijpiayra 0! i^AijTal inypdipiaeai . . . irph Tr>i yip g^ttli 
AtiYIkI^I . . ■ Tp I) iiKoiTTJi eySiji ri criSioy yucSiy Kipai^! 'HA(~«i inypi^ii 
itpiros. Kol Ti 'OXvfiiriill offrq tjiidtii iTdxi^l, i^' fi 'EWtivk ipiBfioiai roiii xpifi'oi's. 
t4 ¥ auTi TqJ 'Api<rratiiir mil TlnKiBiO! laropii. Hid. 192, iiri y4p Ttirar ri 
T^! 'EAA^WMP xpi"''>yp<ifi" isjiifloui iraypaijifjs T(T*LFx/fai Snwd ■ fi »pi aiToi*, iis 
iKiffTip flKtr ir, inipiirarra. On the iva^pa^uf (Macedonian, Argive, Sicyo- 
nian, Halicamassian, etc.), see Busolt, G. G. I. 137, note 2. Mahady's arguments 
for a later date (about 580 B.C.) for the Olympian register do not convince me 
{yearn. HiUat. Stud. 2 [1881], pp. 164-178). 

» B.C. 752/1, according to Dionysius of Halicamassus {AhI. I. 71 and 75), 
Julius Africanus and Eusebius (I. 187/, q), probably based upon Eratosthenes- 
Apollodorui. 

' B.C. 683/1 (01. 24. 3), according to Dionysius Halic, Julius Africanus, and 
Eusebius, here likewise apparently following the system of Eratosthenes as elabo- 
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Th£ Date of Cylon. 3 

chief m^jistiates anaually chosen. Accoiding to the recently dis- 
covered treatise on the Athenian Commonwealth, this board was 
historically developed in the following way : • at a very early date the 
office of Polemarch (' Field-marshal ') , and afterwards that of Archon 
('Regent'), were established for the purpose of providing coadjutors 
for the King ; very much later — when the elections became annual 
— this board of three was enlarged by the addition of the six Thes- 
motheUe. At some date not to be determined, perhaps not before 
the time of Solon, but possibly when the archontate became annual, 
the Archon took precedence of the King and this precedence was 
ever afterward retained. All these changes in the nature and tenure 
of the chief magistracy clearly testify to the increasing influence of 
the leading fomilies, seeking to limit and circumscribe, as far as might 
be, the power of rivals in office. It should be remembered that 
throughout these times, and probably for long afterward, the privilege 
of election to this board of officials belonged for the most part to 
the nobles, commonly called Eupatrids, and that the number of fami- 
lies constituting this class was not lai^e. In the seventh century B.C. 
Athens was a community of ancient and powerful families, with social 
and political conditions very different from those that prevailed sub- 
sequently. 

The archontate, at least before the time of Solon, and to a certain 
extent in the sixth century b.c, though then somewhat shorn of its 
powers, was not only nominally but actually the highest office in 
the state ; it combined the widest executive and judicial functions, 
and was the prize eagerly sought after by the ambitious.' The 

tated by Apollodaios. Mat. Par. (Ep. 32) gives B.C. 6S3/1. Syncellus, p. 399, 
31, 1.«. Jul. Afticanus: /leri tviirom ipx'rra tvuuiauum jjpt^irav H tiwarpiS&r, 
/•■,4a rt ifx^""" 'AH'W'- Vx4 KaTirriBii (cf. Euseb. CAren. II. 84, 85). 
The chronographer whom Fausanias follows (IV. 5. 10 and 13. 7) puts tlie be- 
ginning of tbe annual acchontate in B.C. 6S7/6. For an explanation af this flnc- 
taaliOQ in dates, see Geber, ffili. u. Philol. Aufs&Ize E. Curtim geaddmel, 1884, 
p. 20; his best example, howevei, has lost its value, now that t>amasias is known 
to belong to the sixth, not the seventh, century B.C. For further literature, see 
Busolt, G. G. I. 407. 

^ Aristotle, Respublica AUuiticndum, c. 3 (Kenyon). 

> Thuc. I. 1261 T((tc l\ T& roUA -tiiv rQKiTiK&v ai inia Sfx""" hpaaiTBr- 
Aristot Respui. Ath. c. 13 : I^^av Sri /icrfimiv tlxtv Kirnfiw b dpx"* ' ^atromu 
yip itl irTaiTKtfoi'Tfj upl Toiruj t^i ipx5i. Also probably Hetod. V. 71 : oiTpu- 
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archons in this period are commonly men of note and importance,'— 
not the figureheads of the fifth and later centuries, when the choice 
was by lot from a considerable number of selected persons,' — and 
their election attested the triumphs of family or of political Actions, 
thus having somethii^ of the significance that attached to the elec- 
tion of generals in the age of Pericles and in the Peloponnesian war.* 
The most important datable event following the establishment of 
the annual archontate — leaving out of the question for the present 
that which is the subject of our enquiry — is the legislation of Draco, 
in 01.39, probably B.C. 621.* At this time, besides the enactment of 

Tilnti t£p nvK^^v tJrtp Irt/uv tiSti rij 'ASfiras (tee below, p. 30, note 2). 
The two-feat archonship of Damssias and his violent ejection from office 
(ArisUit. Rtipub. Ath. c. 13), aa olao the request ui^ed upon Solon to ciovn bi* 
work by making himself tyrant, i.e. to become perpetual archon (Plut. Sol. 14) 
— much as Pittacus of Mitylene had done, whose office «* aesymnete Ari»totlc 
(^Pat. III. 14. 1285' 31 ff.) calls on nfpfTl) Tufun'fi, — all testify to the great 
power and importance of [his oFlice in these early times. 

I Among the notable persons who held the office of archon between 660 and 500 
B.C., we might name Miltiades the FbilaTd, archon in 659 B.C.; Solon, probably 
in 594 B.a, but possibly in 591 B.C.; Damasias, in 5S3-81 B.C. or 5S1-79 B.C.; 
Miltiades (the hero of Marathon?), in 524 B.C.; Is^oras,in 508 B.C., bitter and 
for a time successful rival of Qeisthenes for the control of the Athenian state 
(Herod. V. 66, 0^01 of Sripei i(rTa<rln(ray wtpX tiiidiLtot). It is not certain that 
Draco was archon (Aiislot. Rtsptib. AtA. c. 4) ; see below, note 4. 

" Under Solon, the choice of archons was made by lot from forty previously 
selected candidates (irpi(KfiiTai), ten from each tribe. Later there were probably 
one hundred such candidates (not 6ve hundred — see Kenyon, p. 60, note). 
Butchoiceby lot appears to have been suspended for many years (from 589 B.C.?), 
and was resumed about 487 B.C. (Telesinus, archon). Cf. Aiistot. Sespub. Ath. 
cc. 8, 22, and 13. 

■ On the significance of the choice of ffTpoTiryof, see Gilbert, Btttr. sur innem 
Gesch. Athens im ZeitaUer d. Pilof. Kritges, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 1-72; Beloch, 
AU. Politik Slit Pcriktis. \?S,\, passim ; hst, pp. 289 ff. Headhun's contention 
{Election by Lot at Athens, 1S91, pp. 21 ff,), mainly on theoretical grounds, thai 
the elections of generals at Athens had no party signiUcance whatever, is hardly 
borne out by all the facts. The importance of the elections, however, from this 
point of view, has doubtless been unduly magniGed. 

' Draco, 01. 39 (B.C. 624-0) : Tatian, Or. aif Greet:. 63; Oem. Ale^t. Slrmt.l. 
p. 366 Pott.; Suid. s.v. ^piimr. Eusebius (CAran. U. 90, 91) gives the year: 
Armen. Vers. Abrahamic year 1395 = Ol. 39. 4 = 621 B.C., but Jerome 622 B.C. 
Diod. Sic. IX. fraj. 17 places Draco 47 years before Solon; 7 is a sure nombet 
(Tzeti. CAU. V. 350), and 47 can only be a mistake for 27 1 u.e. 594 + 27= 621. 
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The Date of Cylon. 5 

several measures meant to remove the increasing alienation of the 
rich and the poor, and the proposal of new constitutional forms, 
— in which, since the discovery of the Aristotle papyrus, one is 
tempted to see the real beginnings of Athenian Democracy,' — the 
laws are put on record and codified, as a safeguard for the people, 
who now are making themselves felt as a powerful element in the 
state. Factional quarrels' between prominent families, which in 
many instances are strengthened by foreign alhances, prevail in this 
period, and are at their bitterest. The families of the Lycomidae,* 



Cf. Bmolt, G. C. I. p. 510, note 4. Aiistotle {Resfui. AIA. c. 4) makes Ati>- 
taechmus, not Diaco, archon at the time of the lattcc's legislation. Possibljr 
Draco was chosen archon soon after proposing his (efonns, to cany them into 
execution : Solon was appointed archon for a like purpose. The exactness of the 
dates ascribed to Draco is perhaps to be explained on the supposition that his 
name occurred in the archon-lists. Still, the view tbat Draco was archon, held 
by all modeta historians — the ancients speak of him as miuBinis, etc. — seems 
to rest wholly upon the word StaiuiStTitsttrTa in Pans. IX. 36. S; since Btaiiattmi 
often means of iLfxarrts (Dem. Lvii. 66), it was iofencd that 8iatiji$cT4iaas here 
meant fipx"' ytrd/tfres (C. F. Hermann, £)i Dracimt : /nd, Schol. Gotting. 184^ 
/Sjo, p- 5, nole 15). But this inference is not justiGable : Ota/m9fi1iiras is here 
merely a participial rendering of feirriel'i tfiiKtr in Aristotle's Jtesfiui, Ath. c. 4; 
cC Toiii ntfiDUf (0i)K<r, Sold. s.v. ^pixar. The Kard Tivai of Eusebius (SyncelL 
403> II) suggests that there was an ancient varia.tioii in the date assigned to 

^B. KeJ\,Serl. fiiUL fFacJitmcAri/t, iSgi.tio. l-j,p. ^20. "Die Rhetorik 
daa Tierten Jahrhunderts [hat] die Bedeutung Drakons vollig vemichtet und 
alien Ruhm auf den Volkgmann Solon gehSoft," Diela, Siiattigsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1S91, p. 392. Cf. Aiistot. Risfub^ AA. c. 4. 

* Atistot. Sesftib. Alh. c. 1 3, ol i) rp woKrreiif Stwx'P"^*''"'" ■ ' ■ '^>'"" " ^^ 

■ The ancestral home of the Lycomidae (shortened form of * AvicofHtilSai, Aukb- 
fnitqi being a family name) was Phlya (Plut. Thim. \; C.I.A. 11. 1113 gives 
tribe, gens, and deme, tpas x>p(«v irfioucli 'ImKKtii^ Ai|>iax<^<><" A(UKoi<oi£t T 
Irv TcKdovoi S^av KcwfNwItaK iwiKtiroi «a) Atwififiaii Kol «Aute<ri). It was 
from Phlya that the Myron came who conducted the formal prosecution of the 
Alcmeooidae after the affair of Cylon (Ariatot. Fespub. Ath. c. l; Pint. Sot. 
12). Busolt {G. G. I. p. 508) pointing out that Themistocles, a Lycomid, 
was charged with treason by Leobates, an Alcmeonid (Craterua. /'i-ag. 3 in 
MOller, K H. G. 11. p. 619; Plut Them. 23) remarks that the family fend 
would seem to have reached back into the seventh century B.C. Diets, however, 
finds wgniBcance in (he fact that Phlya (like Eleusis) was a religious com- 
munity, and the Lycomidae a distinctively priestly family; as a supporter of 
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the Fliil^dae* (who were, or soon became, connected bjr maniage 
with Cypselus, despot of Corinth), the Alcmeonidae* (who later 
became aUied by marriage with the tyrants of Sicyon), are prominent 
in these controversies and rivalries. It is safe to infer that the 
ancient and powerful family ' to which Cylon belonged, himself the 
son-in-law of a foreign tyrant, was equally prominent, if the issue 
of the struggle between the adherents of Cylon and the powerful 
Alcmeonidae — the banishment of the latter from Athens — is to be 
taken as a criterion. 

the ancient, simple religion of the people, outraged by the Iicen»e of the ftee- 
tbinking, high-born Alcmeonidae, who unheiilatingljr violate the placet deemed 
most boljr by the common folk, the Lycomid Myron become! the formal accoser 
of the family of the guilty {l.c., p. 390). 

^ The honors received and the offices held by Philaldae are evidence of the 
ptomincnce of this family. Miltiades was archon in 664 B.C. and 659 B.C. (Paul. 
IV. 33. 10, and VIII. 39. 3); Hippocleides, archon in 566 B.C., had unauccess- 
fully contested, with Megacles and other prominent young Greeks, for the hand of 
Agtriste, daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon; a descendant of theearher Miltiades, 
Miltiades, the oecist (Herod. VI. 3S) was a formidable rival of Peisistratos, who 
was glad to make a compromise with him (Herod. VI. 35, 36; Msrcellinus Tkne. 
7: cf. also Herod. VI. 103); Isagoras, champion of the oligari^hic icactionaiic* 
after the final expulsion of the FeisistraCidae (Heiod. V. 66-73; Aristot. Rtspuh. 
Aih. c. 30), was archon in 508 B.C. His election to the archontate at the same 
time that Qeisthenes was entrusted with the reorganisation of the state shows 
that a compromise was effeoted between the two rival parties. On the relation- 
ship of the family to the Cypsehdae of Corinth, cf. Herod. VI. laS; Cypselus 
was the name of the father of Miltiades, the oecist of the Thracian Chersonese 
(Herod. VI, 35; cf. Topffer, All. Gtn. pp. 279, 2S0), 

* On the Alcmeonidae, see below, pp. \2~&\, with the notes. 

*Thuc. I. 126! Kix>ar...TarwikM ttyit^i Te «b! Swarit. This femily, or at 
least the members of it who participated in the Cylonian attempt, went mto exile 
ftod were excluded from the amnesty of Solon. It is probable that it early 
became e^stincC, though the name Ki)\at recurs in a sepulchral inscription dating 
from thesiith century B.C. iC.LA.l. ^^2■, Roberts, GrteiEJ>igrafhy,^.iz; Kai- 
bel, Epigr. Craeia, no, 9) . The slab bearing thia inscription was found near Liopesi, 
the ancient Paeania, and it has been suggested that the family of Cylon were Paea- 
nians (Rcai, Arih. Au/s. I. p. ZI4). May not the family, early leaving their ancient 
homes, have survived under a slightly different name, Tit^ay for Ku\«v? The 
Gylon of history, Demosthenes' maternal grandfather, belonged to the deme 
Cerameis (Aeach. Cles. 171), but perhaps in the marriage of his daughter to 
Demosthenes the Paeaniin, there was a renewal of ancient local associations. 
Gylon himself, tike Cylon, sought for his own wife the daughter of a foreign 
prince. Stilt, the hypothecs that makes Demosthenes a descendant, or even a 
n of Cylon, is not without the gravest difficulties. 
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Meantime — the measures of Draco proving ineffectual — the dis- 
content of the people increases ; it is greatly aggravated by a long and 
losing war with Megara, and by economical disorders at home in which 
the peasant proprietor grows poorer and poorer at the expense of the 
capitalists enriched by trade. . At last in the demoralization of social 
conditions a Solon appears, and by drastic measures rescues the 
state from ruin. By his reforms the rights of all parties are measur- 
ably secured and peace and concord are ultimately established.' 
The people, however, as over-against the nobility, the poor as over- 
against the rich, are constantly gaining in influence, and to such an 
extent that only a few years afler Solon's archonship, the peasant and 
the artisan classes* secure a representation in the board of archons, 
if only for a short period.' And yet in the local factional disputes 
that follow, between the men of the Plain, the Shore, and the Up- 

1 Cf. Solon, Frag. 5, and the excerpts in Acistot. Raptib. Ath. c. 12, in which 
Frags. 4, 34, and 36 appear in a fresh version, with new verses. 

« Aristot Rispi^. AiA. c, 13 : ry Si rinrr^ [«. fr.i] /itri t^ *(A«kii ipxV 
... Jiat rd\iv trtt vJtirr^ . . . /itri Si raura iii tvp ain&v xp6inov Aa/uiirfaT 
afj>i0cli Sfx"" ^'''t ^i' 'o) !i^ li^via 4p{(v Iwi j{>i\ii^ Sif rfi hpxfit. fit' Ittfcr 
aineit SA t}> VTiurulffiv ifx"""^ i>^i«9aii Sfxa, rirrt pir ciTarpiSai', TpeTi )) 
i,[*']aiKier, lio 3) tq/tiovp^fv, iciil otroi ilm /itri AofuiirCai' lipiar irtavriv. 

The name of the peasant class in this passage is in i^spute, — ^Tami or 
iy/wuiii. In the Berlin fragment (Pap. No. 163, I* S, ed. Diels) the word is 
unmistakably iwolicay. In Brit. Mus. Pap. No. 131, Col. 5, line 7, theie is a gap 
(4[ lofjuKi-); Kenyon, following Dion. Hal. AnI. II. 8, and thinking he sees a 
trace of p, restores i^polimv. But the fac-simile shows no clear trace of p; the 
gap, though wide, could easily have been Hlled, as in lines 9, It, to, etc, by a 
sprawling «, which indeed I fancy can be made out; the word &ri in 1. iS Gill 
precisely the space available for the corresponding letters in ixoiKar, 1. 7. In 
Dion. HaL, accordingly, Syfioixai — which is his regular word for fUbtii — must 
be a gloss on the unfamiliar jtoiksi {i.e. ruslici), used in contrast with iatai, 
Sunilaily iypoiwrm in Hesych. s.v., and in Plul. Thestus 25 ytamipai are glosses 
for ttuvacoi. The word iiouigi in this sense should not arouse suspicion. If 4 
Kff^iil inucfo sticfai iari (Aristot, Pol. I. 2. 1252* 17), then of kv^^toi, i.e. 'coun- 
try folk,' rustici, might be regarded, for name-making purposes, as the twvMiu 
of the wiKts, which may he regarded as the great political olxla. (To be sore in 
Herondas I. 2, (i7p«iKlqi is a correction for hroMliis, but below, at 13, we have 

* This provision, viz., that the i-weixai (iypoiKoi, ytun^poi) and Siiiiiavfyvt 
should have a share in the archontate, may have continued in force for several years. 
Diels, AH. d. Birl. Akad., 1885, p. 19, note 1. 
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laod,' the leaders are members of the old houses, and their aims 
are hardly those of disinterested patriots.' The rise of Peisistratus 
to supreme control is, however, a sufficient evidence of the power 
of the populace, while his numerous reverses, brought about in great 
part by the Alcmeonid Megacles, and his compromises vrith his ene- 
mies, show that the ancient families are not without their influence. 



> Allhoagli the geographical subdivision of Attici into Pedion, P>r>li>, Diacrim 
(Meu^aea), appears to be as ancient ta the time pceceding the incorporBtion o( 
Eleuiis (Philoch. F>-ag. 35), it yet jcems probable that the local factions founded 
thereon ste post-Solonian in oiigin, Plutaich, our only authorit; for making 
them pre-Solonian, is inconsistent with himself; in Sol. 13, in Mirr. 805 D, 
and 763 D, he represent! them as pre-Solooian, and explaini the choice of 
Solon u archon as a compromise between the three parties. On the other 
hand, in Sol. 39 he regards them as post-Solonian, here agreeing with Aris- 
totle {^Rafui. Alh. c. 13) and Herodotus, who distinctly asserts that Peisis- 
tratUS formed bis party (I. 59, KaTofpgr^irai r^r rupmirilt Ifytipt rpiniv 
BTiaiir). We have them after Solon; did they exiil before? On this point 
we can only make the general answer, that nothing in oar accoonta of pre- 
Solonian conditions makes this probable; indeed, at the time of Cylon they 
certainly did not enist (Thuc. I. 136, nriq^tt U rwr kypAr), and the lan- 
guage of Herodotus tells against it. With Diell (/.f.> p. 10), we must suppose 
Flutaich here guilty of dittography. The recently discovered Respab. Ath. (c. 2 
ad inil. compared with c. 5) explains the blander. Plutarch finds in his authority 
— which is. or is based upon, an abridged fonn of Aristot. Rapui. Ath. — for the 
time immediately following the Cylonian troubles and preceding that of Solon, 
words to the effect : r^y ToAaidv eZSts ari^ai bukp t^i a-nAiTdrif Irrmaia^ar 
{Sol. 13), which a glance at the original lent of Aristotle would have shown him 
referred only to the contest between the notables and the commons (tT<i<nia<Ki 
wit Ti yiiitpliiaiis Kal t^ rXqdoi), His explanation of this contest as that between 
the local factions is thus wholly gratuitous. The whole passage, from laat j) 
X^pit V> Tsiit Jr/pout N^T^iTiu {Sel. 13) has the appearance of a misplaced ^oss. 
See below, p. 25, note 3. 

For a discuauon of the names of these parties, see Landwehr, Philol., Snppl.> 
Bd. V. (18S4) pp. 154-7, and for some remarks about the Paiali, cf. below, pp. 53 
and 57, and notes. 

* The leader of the Pediaei was Lycurgus, probably of the ancient bmily of the 
Eteobutadae {BouriSai frif/uK, C.I.A. II. 1386; but the tbyinia of the orator 
Lycurgus lefeis to mond quaUlies, not to nobility of birth — pseud. Plut 
Vil. X. Or. 342 d) ; that of the Diacrii was Peisistratus, afterward tyrant. A 
Peisistratus was archon at the time of the ancient battle of Hysiae (B.C. 669? 
Pans. II. 34. 7)> and while we cannot establish an ancient family of n«<ri- 
iTTparflai, — as would W. Petersen, Hist. Atl. Gent., 1S85, pp. 71 C, 114; cf. 
TSpffer, /.r., p. zaS, note. — it is at least certain that Peinstratus claimed descent 
from the ancient stock of the Neleidae (Herod. V. 65) ; the suppoution that he 
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Such, in barest outlines, were the political movements at home. 
Early in the seventh century b.c. it would seem that something of 
the spirit of foreign conquest was active in the subjugation and absorp- 
tion into the Athenian state of the commonwealth of Eleusis.' I^ter 
on, but some time before Solon, the spirit of war, whatever its occa- 
doD, stirred up a prolonged and humiliating contest with Megara for 
the possession of Salamis.' Still later, commercial enterprise showed 
itself in an increasing trade,* both export and import, in which the 
ancient aristocracy did not disdain to engage.' Towards the close 
of the seventh century b.c, Athens attempted to gain a foothold in the 
Hellespont,' undoubtedly in order to ensure to herself some share of 
the import trade in com from the shores of the Black Sea, which at 
that time appears to have become the monopoly of Megara.* 

belonged lothe flm PhU^ae (Weslermann in Pauly, R. E. V. 1646, quoted by 
Petersen, /.<-., p. 115) atose from the fact that his native place (Plut. S<il. 10; Plat. 
Hipparch. 2z8 b) was Philaldae, i.i. tie village that became the aeisthenean 
i%lijit of that name. For the family of the Alcmeonidae, from which came 
Megacles, the leader of the Paralt, see below, pp. 41 fT., and notes. 

1 On the lateness of the incorporation of Eleosis into the Athenian state, cf. 
Buiolt, C. G. I. pp. 379, 419. In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (not long 
after 700 B.C.; Kuno Francke, Ot Hymn, in Cer, Hunt. compoiiAotu, dicHsni, 
aelate, iSSi, p. 27) Eleu^ is an independent city. Athens once established to 
the north, a conflict with her neighbor Megara was inevitable. 

" A long and bitter war with Megara, which had for its result the sorrender 
of Salamis, precedes the political activity of Solon ; Justin, II, 7 (i.f. Ephorni : — 
prope naque interitam annis dimicatum fuerat), and Solon, Frag. 3 {juv ZoXn/ti- 
va^tT&r . . . xaAiT^P t' aTirxDt). The war for the recovery of the island probably 
took place afier Solon's legislation, and in one of its later stages Peisistratns took 
part in it Cf. Niese, Zur Cisehuhte Solum und seiner Ziit {Histor, Untir- 
such. A. SchSftr geaiidmel, Bonn, 1882), pp. 13 ff.; also below, p, 73, and note. 

* On the beginning and growth of Athenian trade, see Busolt, G. G. 1. pp. 
500 ff., and below, p. 55, and notes. Solon, Frag. 13. 44: b fitv kstI 'r6fro¥ 
iASrw I Ir fipiiiiv XfH"' olKaii x^pjat IJYdii | iximin', k.t.A. 

* According to Hermippus, quoted by Plul. Sol. z, Solon himself was a trader 
(ipn^t r4ai &v tri »^i intcopiai'), and we are also told that it was for the sake 
of xpilfwrfp^i rather than mAinreipln and Irrrsfila that his travels were undertaken 
(PluL Sal. as ff.; cf. Niese./.t., p. 8). Aristotle (Respub. Ath. c. 11) remarks of 
Solon, that after his legislation, ixohiniap iwaiiiraTO nar' iititoplv t/m Hal Biuptair 
*Ii Afyvm-Br. 

' Herod. V. 94 and 95; Sliabo XIII. 599. The dale of the conquest of 
Sigeum was probably about 610 B.C. Cf. Bnsolt, G. G. I. p. 513; and Tfipffer, 
Quant. IHsislr. p. 107. 

" H. Dioyien, Alien, u. d. IVesten, p. 41, and Busolt, G. G. I. p. 500. 
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THE PROBLEM. 

At some point of time within the period outlined above, not eailier 
than 636 B.C,' and not later than 594 b.c.,' occurred the episode of 
Cylon.* 

Cylon, a young Athenian of high family, who has in 640 b.c won a 
victory at Olympia, at the time of a subsequent Olympic festival, with 
the aid of youthful comrades and of troops furnished by his &ther- 
in-law Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, attempts to seize the Acropolis 
of Athens and make himself master of the city. The people, however, 
rise en masse against him, hurrying in from the country, and invest 
the Acropolis.^ The siege lasts long ; most of the besiegers with- 
draw, leaving matters in the charge of the nine archons.' Accord- 
ing to the earlier and probably more authentic accounts, Cylon and 
his brother escape,' while the comrades left behind are sorely pressed : 

> Not before 636 B.C., becaaae this was the tint Olympic year after Cyloo had 
won hii Olympic victory. Jul. Africanus s, 01. \i (b.c. 640; p. 13, Rutgers; of. 
Euseb. Chran. I. 197, 198) : [T]p««tiWTJj ni^rr^. %^tfistJx<»v uritar. [kJoI 

' Th« episode of Cylon is distinctly pre-Solonian : to besure, Herodotus (V. 71) 
saysof it onlyraSra ipi rSi niiaiirrpirou i)Xi«firi fytViTo, andThacy(lide»(1. 136), 
k£\i>v . . . T&y irixai, Solon's acchon year was either 594/3 b.c. (Ol. 46. 3, Sosi- 
crates 0/. Diog. Laeit. I. 3. 62, i.e. here probably Apollodorus — Diels, Rktin. 
Mus. 31, p. ji; ct. CHaHn, FasH HfUen. II. p. 298) or59i/oB.c. (iftheteitoE 
AristoL Risfuh. Alh. c, 14 be correct — 31 years before Corneas, i.e. 660 + 31). 
Ad. Bauer (Zi£ u. Hitt. Fersek. tu Arislot, 'h9. ItnA., t39I> pp. 46, 47). who 
accepts B.C. 661/0 as Comeas's date (after TSpSer, Qaaesi. Fisistr. pp. 142 ff.}, 
thinks that the Sew/py in Aristotle {I.e.') is a copyist's mistake for ttri^tf, i.e. 
that f was taken to be 'two' instead of 'four'; the correction would yield 
(661 + 33) B.C. 594 as Solon's date, and thus confinD the Apollodorean tradition. 

* The account given above is a condensed statement, only those items that 
bear on the date being emphasized. 

' Thuc. 1. 126; ol I" ■A»i|i'iU(K . . . iB9^9fi«i.r t* ravSTiiitl ix rSr iyp&v tu' 
*inAt Kol ■wpnaKaBi^iiitroi imXiipKaiir. 

' Thuc. I. 136: xfii""' t' lri.ytynii4mv cl 'Atriraiti rpv^iffiirm rf wportifif 
htifktar el tdAXdC, iriTpiifiaiiTti tdTs irria dfpx'ivi rJ)' ^vAwcJtr Kol rl waw eArf 
Kpirepai SiattTitu f tr ipirra inysyri^Kitai. 

* So Thuc. I. 136. But Herod. V. 71, in his briefer account, says nothing of 
escape; bence probably arose the erroneous statement of the later authorities. 
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some of them perish of starvation, and the survivors take refuge at 
the altar of Athena Folias. As the temple is m danger of pollution 
from the presence of dead bodies, the officers in charge, unquestion- 
ably the nine archons, promise the suppliants their lives and a formal 
trial, and lead them away. This promise is broken ; while still under 
divine protection the suppliants are slain,' some at or near the altar 
of the Eumenides on the Areopagus, whither they had fled in terror, 
and others on their way thither.* The guilt of this sacrilege attaches 
to the Alcmeonidae, and in particular to Megacles, named in the 
later authorities as archon ; the family of this man and its adherents 
are tainted by this crime, and not only for two generations, but for 
more than two centuries, remain under a curse.' The captured sur- 
vivors of the party of Cylon arc subsequently tried and banished.* 

1 According to Plut. S<^. iz, the Qrlonians featened a thread to the statue (of 
Athena), and held this as they descended; the thread broke, and Megacles aitd 
hi* fellow-archons attacked them. The breaking of the thread was doubtless the 
Alcineonidean excose for the sacrilege of slapng suppliants, it being taken as a 
sign that Athena had withdrawn her favor. This thread majr be meant in the 
abbreviated form of the story in Schol. I. Ar. Eq. 445 {i^^^rrtt tV ItfjiipW ■ 
5i Siofijji'drTijt Jt.T-A,). 

* Thuc. I. 126. 

' tyarftti, Thuc. I. 126, cf. 127, of Pericles; iArr^piiH, Ar. Eq. 445 with Scholia, 
and often. For the conception among the Athenians, see Junghahn, Agm-tUhne 
bti Thuc. J. 126-13^ Berlin, 1890. 

* This may be inferred from the language of the provisions of the amnesty-law 
of Solon (Plut Sol. 19, Mixttv taoi Sri/toi liatv rplv 4 tiKiara tifiai, iwiTi/um dm 
r\iir Itiroi l( Aftttu itJtou ft taoi iic r&r IffT&r ft ix irpvrartimi KaraliKacffirrtt 
Ml THv doo-iX/ur [i.ir. presiding irchons — BiaA^t, one for each court?] . . . Ja) 
TvpavrlSilftufByirt i Stirtihs ifiiin} 3S>). The penalty of 9iva70S, at least 
later fixed for one convicted in a Sini) raparvUiis, was excluded by the terms of 
the compromise between the Cylonians and the archons (Thuc I. 126, Herod. 
V. 71). Scbomann thinks that the court was one held by the rpvrirta Twr 
rBvnpdpar {yahrb. f. Philol. Ill [1875], p, 460), a doubtful hypothews; see 
below, p.jj, note 2. Cf. Busolt, C. G. I. p. 408, note 1. 

Staht, who in Rhcin. Mus. 46 (1S91), p. 251, explains iK ■KpvrtvfUv as refer- 
ring to "das Archontengericht," withdraws this explanation, on p, 481, in view 
of what he supposes to be the meaning of Aristotle's Rapub. Alh. cc 3, 8, 
and explains this court to be the Areopagus. But this can hardly have been 
the case. The language of the amnesty-law distinguishes between the three 
courts (Areopagus, Ephetae, Archons), and ascribes decrees M TuparvIIi to the 
last. Again, the liJ^mrot eirms of Aristot. Respub. Ath. c. 8, used of a regu- 
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Is it possible to date this event? The writers that have inde- 
pendently examined the available evidence have come to vety diverse 
coaclusions. Herodotus is the oldest authority for the statement 
that the event fell on an Olympic year. In the list of Olympic 
victors diavn up by Sextus Julius Africanus, and embodied by Euse- 
bius in his Ckronieon, Cylon is named as victor in the StavXoc at 
Olympia in 01 35 (640 b.c.). This date, then, is the terminus post 
qutm, while the feiirly well established date of the archonship of 
Solon, B.C. 594, is the terminus ante quern} The only yeais that 
would satisfy the conditions are, accordingly, b.c. 636, 631, 638, 624, 
6zo, 616, 612, 608, 604, 600, 596. With the exception of b.c. 634 
and the earlier dates, there is hardly one of the other years that 
has not found its advocates : thus, b.c. 6zo has been claimed by 
Clinton,' C. Peter'; 616, by Duncker,* Hertzbeig,* Holm'; 612, — a 
favorite date, — by Corsini,' W, Wachsmuth,' L. Ross,* Schomann,*** 

lation providing that the Areopagus ahould pan Judgment upon conspirators 
against the state, shows that pieviously another court had taken action in inch 
matters. In pre-Solonian times, there must have been much confusion ofjurisdiC' 
tioni: Solon simplilied the srstem of courts, regulating the competency of each. 

The authenticity of Plutarch's quotation is attested t>y the fact that this ancient 
law was incorporated by Fythocleides in his amnesty-laiv, proposed B.C. 403 (An- 
doc. Myst. 78) ; it was so incorporated doubtless only as a venerable but largely 
oIloK formula, since the judicial system involved in it had ceased to exist with 
Solon's reforms. It was in keeping with the spirit of the times, when the laws of 
Draco and Solon were revived as the main stay of the state {C.I.A, I. 6l ; Andoc. 
i<t. 81,82). 

) For these dates, see above, p. 10, notes i and a. 

* dialon. Fasti ffiiliM. s.a. (I. p. k)6). 
' C. Peter, Griich. ZtiUafeln, p. 30, s. a. 

* Duncker, Getch. d. AUerthums. VI.» p. 96, note I. 

» HetUberg, Gtich. d. CrUch. im Ailerlhum (Al^. iVeUg. II.) p. 106. 

• Holm, Gath. Griechenlands, I. p. 463 (" viellekht um 616 v. Chr."). 

' Corsini, Fast. Alt. III. pp. 63-65. " 01. XLII. Megacles Archon. Ergo quum 
Cylon 01. XXXV. victor in Olympiis fuerit, ipsius facinus patriaeque occnpandae 
consilium tonge commodius ad Ol. XLII. quam ad XLV. revocabitnr, qua Cylon 
ipse 60 aelatis annum auperasset, . . . Ergo Cylonis facinus quod Olympiorum 
tempore patratum fuit adeoque Megaclis principatus ad ineuntem 01. XLII. 
sire alteram ipsi pioiimam referri debet." The date 613 B.C. may be regarded 
at the Vulgate date, and Corsini is doubtless responsible for it. 

' W. Wachsmuth, HtlUn. Alttrthumskunde,^ I. p. 470. 

• L, Ross, Arek. Au/s. I. p. 215. 

" S(±iimxaa, yahri. /. I^lol. Ill (l875),p.4s6. 
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Grate,' Duray,' G. Gilbert,* W. Petersen'; 600, by Scaliger*; 599, 
by Boeckh* Several writers leave the date uncerUin : Curtius' thinks 
it fell between b.c. 612 and 596; H. Stein,' between b.c. 620 and 
600; Landwehr,' before B.C. 612; E. Abbott,'* not later than B.C. 
612 J Pohlmann" is uncertain whether it was before or after Draco. 

Since the hint was thrown out by Niebuhr," the first writer of 
prominence,"* so far as I know, to urge that the episode of Cylon is 
to be placed at some date nearer 640 b.c. than 600 B.C., at b.c. 636, 
633, 628, or 624 — i.e. before and not after Draco — is Busolt." A 
re-examination of the evidence, and a consideration of a few points 
not hitherto noted, tend to confirm the correctness of this view. 

The arguments upon which the claim for the earlier or pre- 
Draconian date is based are fourfold : (i) those drawn directly from 
the language of the best and most trustworthy sources ; (2) those 
drawn from a consideration of the probable age, at the time of the 



1 Grole, HUl. Gritci, III. p. 88 (Harper ed.). 

* Duniy, Hiitoirt des Grea, 18B7, I. p. 378. 

» G. Gilbert, HaH^. d. Griech. Staatsalt. I. p. 128 ("om 612"). 

* Petersen, Nisi. Gent. Attic, p. 79. 

* Scaliger, 'OXu/iiriiUuy Ixuffai^, i. 01. 45- I (Scheibel, p. 25, note 141). 

* Boeckh, J^nd. II. I, p. 391 (" Megacles, 01. 45. 2 aichon fuit"); II. 3, pp. 
301, 303. But see below, p. 51, note i, 

' Cnrtius, Gtid. Gritci. U pp. 668, 669. 

* Stein, Note on Herod. V. 71. 

» Landwehr, PAilirl Suppl.-Bd. V. (1884), p. 134. 

" E. Abbott, //istery of Greece, I. pp. Z9Z, 296. 

" Pfiblmann, Grundz. d.polit. Gesch. Griechenlands (I. MQUer, Handb. III.), 
p. 385, note I. 

w Niebuhr, Vortr^e iibir alte Geschichte, I. (1847), p. 314, " d»s eistere [i>oj 
KiiXiJreiof] schon in die alte leiten, b den Anfang der Olympiaden geliBrt." But 
as Niebulii without hesitation puts Theagenes, Colon's fitlher-in-law, in 01. 40 
{ib. p. 331), his suggestion as to Cylon's date loses signilicaDce. 

» Schomann, Jahrb. /. Philol. iii (1875), p. 449, admitted that Hecodotus's 
ftKiKueriwv must mean youthful persons of the same age with Cylon, but did not 
draw the necessary inferences as to an earlier date tlian 612 B.C., wbicb be accepted 
on p. 456. 

M BusoU, Grieck. Geich.l. (1885) pp. 498, 505, with notes: the onlyai^ument 
distinctly urged by Busolt is that based on Ti\maTiuv and ixinTiat, expiessions 
to be used only of young persona ; he sustains this argument by a commitnicatioD 
from H. Stein (it. p. 505, note 3), on the probable meaning o( these expressions in 
this passage. Of course, since the recovery of the Respnb. Alh,, i.e. since Janu- 
ary, 1891 — the earlier date (or Cylon Has been universally accepted (see p. 14). 
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affair, of the Megacles concerned, as also from a consideration of 
certain points in the history of the Alcmeonidae in these times; 

(3) those drawn from the prabable date of Theagenes, Cylon's 
father-in-law. These considerations, it is beUeved, will be enough 
to create a strong presumption in favor of the date proposed. If, 
finally, after objections have been met, it can be further shown 

(4) that the adoption of this date, rather than a later one, will 
disclose something of a natural sequence and coherence in the move- 
ments of the time, as regards both the domestic and the foreign rela- 
tions of Athens, this fact must be regarded as a confirmatory argument 
of no small force. 

As preliminary, however, to the special discussion of the Date of 
Cylon, two matters call for brief treatment : first, the character and 
credibility of our primary sources of information on the subject, and, 
secondly, the nature and extent of the connexion of the Alcmeonidae 
with the affair of Cylon, — at least in so far as these two questions 
touch the problem before us. 

III. 

THE STORY OF CYLON: OUR SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

The story of Cylon is first told by Herodotus (V. 71), very briefly, 
as an episode in his account of Cleisthenes of Athens, of Alcmeonid 
descent, in explarkation of the reason why Cleisthenes was obliged 
to leave Athens as Ivay^. It is again given, with fuller details and 
with interesting variations, by TKUcvDmES (I. 126), likewise as an 
episode, to account for the demand made by the Spartans, at the 
opening of the Peloponnesian war, for the banishment of Pericles who 
was also an Alcmeonid. The next author who we know told the story 
— there must have been others — was Aristotle in his Athenian 
Commonwealth. It was probably given in full. In the copy of this 
work recently recovered, the early chapters have been lost, and we 
have references only to the last incidents — the trial of the Alcmeo- 
nidean ^tion, the casting of the bones of the guilty dead beyond 
the borders, the perpetual exile of the family, and the subsequent 
purification of the city by Epimenides of Crete.' All these state- 

1 AlUtoL RttptUt. Alh. I ; <vaQ.ftu.a»inn i\ tsC i-fovs \a.W\t\ ;ilv U rmv 
rJkptiv iitS^^ltiiiaai; ri ti yiros b^£i' t^uytv dii^vyfar. 'EwiittrtStit t' 6 Kpiit iiri 
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meats, which stand at the very beginning of the treatise as preserved, 
and arc followed by jwri Tovm, preceded the account of Draco ; this 
fact makes it clear that Aristotle put before the time of the Draconian 
legislation, at least the affair of Cylon if not its consequences here 
touched upon. Theophrasius appears to have touched the event at 
least to the extent of asserting that it was the occasion of the dedi- 
cation by Epimenides of two altars on the Areopagus, to Violence 
and to Fitilessness.* 

The event is briefly referred to in the Excerpts from the Constitu- 
tions of Heraci .BIDES ; ' this account, based on a lost portion of 



TDiiTOit iKdtjiiH T^r rifXiv. With KiichhoR' I read [avrjof for Kenyan's [viirp]ali 
which is impossible because of the missing aitide. Diels proposes [iKtiv']itt. 

' Theophrastua >ppean to be, direcUy or indirectly (through Ister?), Cicero's 
authority in £>f Zir^. II. 1 1. 2S, as also that o{ Ciem. Alex. Aii Cent. 2. 26. See 
below, p. 67, note I. 

^ Commonly known as Heiacleidcs Fonticus, and of late identified with Kera- 
cleides Lembos. The authorship of these Eicerpts (the rnanuscripts usually begin 
with the words ix rav "HpoitAeOou vipl in\iTilia 'ABiiraliir, but include also Other 
iraA.iT<rai) is a matter of conjecture. Schncidewin (^Htraclidii feliliarum quae 
extant, 1S47) showed that they could ool have been composed by the philosopher 
Heracleides Fonticus, and demonstrated their dependence on Aristotle. Ungei 
(^Rhein. Mm. 38 (1883), p. 504) claims them for Hecaclcides Lembos (fi. under 
Ptolemy VI. Philometot — B.C. 180-145; Suid. j.b. 'H)>««A«((iii 'OJivTxf"!*. «nd. 
according to Diog. Laert. V. 694, from Calliatis in the Pontus), and in this has 
been followed by Busoll and othersi but according to Rose (^Aristot. Fragm., 
p. 260} incorrectly. The author of these Excerpts would seem not to have been 
from Fonlus, for [Aristot.] Stsfub. Argiv. (Rose, Arislot. Frag. 481; preserved 
in Orion, Elym. p. i iS, 19}, cites Heracleides Fonticus for a statement not found 
in the Excerpts. Rose claims that he was a pupil o' Didymus drawing from 
his master; thus in [Aristot.] Ettpui. Samier. (Rose, Arislol. Fragm. 573; Schol. 
Ar. Av. 471 = Heracl. Exe. Pol. 33), Didymus — i.t. the original of the Scho- 
liast — cites Aristotle by name, but Heracleides in his quotation from Didymus 
omits the name ; tetRoie, AriiloLPstudtpigr. ,-py. ^21, ^yi; also479,4St. The 
frequent resemblances in phraseology between the Scholia (and certain Suidan 
glosses) and the Excerpts also suggest Didymus as the inteimediate. Unger (l.<. p. 
504) u^es, that since with one unimportant exception — where Aristotle might 
have expressed two opinions — all the statements in the Heracleidean Excerpts 
coincide even verbally with what is extant of the Aristotelian IIoXiTftiu, we must 
infer that Aristotle has been slavishly pirated (hence xJ/igoi); this is undoubtedly 
true, but it looks as if the material had come through a Didymean channel. Rose 
(/.f. p.491) intimates that Didymus — i.<. the author of the original of the Excerpts 
— combined material from Epboros with his extracts (com the Aristotelian UoMrtiai. 
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Aiistot. Respub. Alk., though very brief, furnishes one or two items not 
found in Herodotus or Thucydides : the name of Megacles as the leader 
of the party that slew the Seeing Cylonians is mentioned for the first 
time. The Scholiast on Aristoph. Eq. 445 gives three versions of the 
story in forms which show that Herodotus and Thucydides were 
the primary sources, together with some other writer on Attic history 
not to be identified : the items not given by Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides are, in the first version (Scho), I.), a xpUnt iv 'Aptj^ xayy 
(probably, as we find it nowhere else, a misunderstanding of the 
KoStiofiivovt hi Ttva^ koi iirl rmv crc/ivwv OtSiv of lliucydides), and 
the mention of the fact that the Cylonians fastened to the throne of 
the goddess some token that they were suppliants, on the breaking 
of which they were stoned by the Athenians. The second and third 
versions (Schol. II., III.) are distinctly Thucydidean, and add nothing 
while they omit much (the KariXajlt r^ aKporoXii- m ivi rvpomSt 

of Thucydides becomes ixtXSayv rjj axpcnroXtt K^arcva KOi oWkctiu) . 

Pausanias three times mentions Cylon : once (I. iS. i), in comment- 
ing upon a bronze statue of him seen on the acropolis of Athens, he 
expresses surprise that a statue should have been erected to one who 
attempted to make himself tyrant, and would explain it by the fact 
that Cylon was very handsome, as well as famous for his victory at 
Olympia in the SiavXos and for his marriage with the daughter of 
Theagenes of Megara. Again, in I. 40. i, he refers to this marriage 
alliance; and in VII. 25. 3, speaking of the treatment received by 
suppliants at Athens, he says that the magistrates put to death the ad- 
herents of Cylon, suppliants of Athena, who had seized the acropolis, 
and that in consequence the murderers and their descendants were 

It is, however, more likely that Aristotle himself furnished this material, obtaining 
it perhaps from Ephorus, 01, what is more likely, from the same sources as Ephorus 
(and (or that matter, the same as the $ioi of Satyrus, Sotion, and Hermippus), 
and that thus are to be explained coiDcidences of statement between the Ex^. 
Pol. and the fragments of Ephoius, and what we know of the Burypiftt named 
above, where some writers (Busolt, C G. I. p. 437) claim a non-Aristotelian 
origin for portions of the Excerpts. The close and perhaps exclusive depend- 
ence of the Heracl. Exc. Pol. on the Aristotelian rTDAiTtlai can no longer be 
denied. Indeed, since the recovery of the Respub. Ath., we may place yet greater 
confidence in them as giving us as far as they go — of course in a very much 
abridged form, occasionaUy in a different order, and with many comptions — not 
a little of what was to be found in the HoAtTtiiu. 
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ivarfw r$v iWr. DioGENES Laertius (I. 10. iio) bilefly mentions 
the KvA.(dvc(ov iyos, intimating that it was, in the opinion of some, the 
cause of the visit to Athens of the Cretan Epimenides, who, according 
to the chronol<^cal authority from whom Diogenes drew, came to 
Athens in 01. 46 (B.C. 596-3). Phttarch {Sol.\z) gives a fiiU account 
of the episode, with some additional details which are highly signifi- 
cant : Megacles the archon is mentioned as having promised the suppli- 
ants safety until trial ; on the breaking of the thread that connected the 
suppliants with the statue of the goddess, he and his fellow-archons 
attacked the Cylonians, stoning them, and butchering those that fled 
for refiige to the altars, sparing only such as appealed to the wives of 
their assailants : hence the Alcmeonidae were styled «raycit and 
became objects of hatred. Afterward the survivors of the Cylonians, 
becoming strong, kept up for a long period an agitation against the 
family of Megacles. In due time, the quarrel being at its height and 
the people divided, Solon interposed with the leaders of the Athenians 
and persuaded the polluted Alcmeonidae to submit to a trial and to 
the decision of three hundred citizens. Myron of Phlya became their 
formal accuser, and they were found guilty ; the living were banished, 
and the bodies of the dead were cast forth beyond' the borders.' 
Jinjus Africanus, quoted by Ensebius, furnishes us, as we have seen, 
the date of Cylon's victory at Olympia (01. 35, B.C. 640). Finally, 
SinDAS, s.w. KvXulitioi' ayos and IIc^kX^, has two glosses on the sub- 
ject : he or his source blunderingly connects the event with Pericles, 
confounding him with the M<y<utX^s of the original documents.* A 



1 This detail — the casting of the bones of the dead beyond the borders — 
cannot now be eiplained (Busoll, G. G. I. p. 508, note z) as a mere dittograpb<r 
of the procedure in the case of the banisbmenl of Cleiathenes (Thuc. I. 136 ad 
fin.; cf. Herod. V. 70, 72). Aristotle's knguage ([a&T]ol ,ii» Kirchhoff, [^KCir]Di 
nir Diels) intimates that the guilt Ia7 mainly with the dead; the i(eficnii of 
their bones was their punishment, and the family as tainted »ent into exile. 

* Plutarch also accepts the connexion of Epimenides with the affair of Cylon. 
And the same is tme of Cicero and Qement of Alexandria. See belov, p. 67, 

* KHster's sugeestioo, adopted by Bemhardy (^SuiJ. I^x., s.v. KuAiirftDi' Ir/oi), 
that the original reading was il ■wfi rnu IK/mrX^oui, or al wfiyvy^t rou IIi/MicA^aui, 
is shown to be unlikely (l) by the language of Said. s.v. UepMK^s, and (2) by 
that of tbe Heracl. Exc. Pol. a, of which the gloss of Suidas (_i.v, KvKiivtm 8701) 
is virtually an abridgment (see next note). 
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fuller gloss is here condensed, with the omission of essential details : 
thus the suppliants are spoken of only as fleeii^ to the <rc^im dwi, 
whereas in the fuller accounts they were suppliants of Athena, and 
fled to the irc^vai fW only as an incident in their efforts to escape.' 
Suidas adds the item, that, while opposition was made, Megacles 
(n^KicA^) refused to be persuaded* In still another gloss {s.v. 
^Ttifixnihrp) of Suidas we read that Epimenides, bom in 01. 30, 
purified Athens of the KiAuiwwv ayos about OL 44, being then an old 
man. 

The problem of the relation of these various accounts to each 
other, and to their sources which are now lost to us, b one that 
cannot be satisfactorily solved. But a few important considerations 
may be pointed out. 

A chasm of several centuries seems to separate the eaiUer authori- 
ties from the later ; are we, therefore, to remain satisfied with the 
meagre though vivid accounts of Herodotus and Thucydides and to 
look no further? Are all the new items given in the later writers to 
be viewed with suspicion, not alone such as contradict earlier state- 
ments, but also such as supplement them ? Are we, with Syramachus, 
to assert that a statement is false because it does not occur in the 
narrative of Herodotus or of Thucydides ? ' 

In the well-known passage at the opening of his history, Thucydi- 
des, seeking to justify himself for limiting his scope to the war 
between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians, remarks that the 
events preceding this war, both in the immediate and in the remoter 
past, are at once obscure and unimportant, — obscure and difEcult 
of investigation through the long lapse of time, unimportant mainly 

1 Heracl. Exi. Pol. 2 (Rose, Aristol. I Suid. s.v. KvK^vtav ttyoj . . . niKwroi. 
Fragm.t\l.-p.yjl). T«lj *.tT4 KwAwi'Oi Sy KaTa,^ayirra iirl tIi c*iivkt St4t is-o- 
tii r^v Tii/Ku-^JBa irl lir Bviiln T^t 8iov awiratrti a^hy oi ripi ntpiicX^a rir 
rt^tvyirat »l T«pl Mrtaii\4a MuTtivav. I 'AffuKuov i,itimnray. 

* Suid. S.V.: RtfucKiis . . . oi JJ ^rmir»,rTov, TltpiKK^s Si aix (Is TtUivSai. 
Here is probably a confusion arising from the words of Thuc. I. 1*7, obit tU. 
iwtlKtir, where Pericles is mentioned as resisting the demands, not, to be sure, of 
Athenians, but of the Lacedaemonians. Cf. also Thuc. I. 135 : oi S) 'A»iimtIoi . . . 

» Schol, Ar. Ef. 84 : SiixiMxr-s M ^ui if tMorAu rtp\ e*fH*TOic\/ouj ■ oIIti ylip 
'HpJStTts oBit dsuKvifliii hropiT. 
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from the point of view of military science, but also in all other 
respects. It thus happens that upon Attic history before the expul- 
sion of the Peisistratidae he has very little to say j ' he does not men- 
tion the great law-giver Solon, whose half-mythical figure dominates 
the following centuries," nor does he- name even Cleisthenes the 
reformer. Herodotus, the range of whose history is more extended, 
has occasion to treat more fully of early Attic hbtory ; but even he, 
when he passes beyond the generation preceding the Persian wars, 
has little to tell but piquant and untrustworthy anecdotes ; his Scdon 
b the friend of Croesus, and the traveller in Egypt ; Solon's services 
to Athens as a reformer are dismissed with only a word.' It would 
seem, then, that the Greeks of the fifth century b.c. had no clear 
historical impressions of much that preceded the times of Peisistratus. 
Later the case was different in some particulars. 

In the narratives both of Herodotus and of Thucydides one episode 
of pre-Peisistratidean Athenian history stands out in unique promi- 
nence, — this episode of Cylon. This prominence is due to two 
causes : Cylon was the only person on record besides Peisistratus who 
had attempted by violence * to make himself tyrant of Athens ; and, 
secondly, in the suppression of this attempt an important family had 
become tamted with sacrilege, receiving a stain that centuries of brill- 
iant public service were powerless fully to wash away. The vividness 
and precision of the language of the two historians, and the fulness 
of detail given by Thucydides, are to be explained from the fact that 
in the traditions both of the Alcmeonidae and of their hereditary 
enemies the main features of the story had been handed down with 
singular definiteness and amplitude. Such vagueness as may be dis- 
covered in these accomits springs from the fact that both accounts 
are given incidentally, as episodes, and from the habit of these 



' Tbe language of Thuc. VI. 54 implies 
his day about the Peisistratidae. 

* Niese, Zur Ctich. Solons, pp. 1 , 2. 

* As legislalor, Herod. I. 29, II. 177 (see p. 53, note); as friend of Croesus, 
I. 2^33; author of a. poem in honor of the despot Philocyprus, V. 113. 

* Aristotle {Respui. ^!h. c. 13) now teaches us that the prolonged archonship 
of Damasias was a usurpation of supreme power in the state. In Solon Frag. 
3a, Tvpatvitoi Si Kol flfjjt ijitAfx"" I •* MiOri^ifirir (cf. 33. 5, 6), »n sllusion to 
Damasias has been seen by Diets and Ad. Bauer. 
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historians in treadng subjects of this sort, — apparently not from any 
uncertainty about the main points of the story,* 

The apparatus for the study of the earlier Athenian history used 
by the writers of the fifth century b.c. was not so extensive as that 
of their successors after the roiddle of the following century.' Not 
to attempt an exhaustive survey, it will be enough to' call attention to 
a few leading names. Thucydides, whatever may be one's views as 
to the presence of personal bias in his writing, had certainly set the 
example of systematic research, although his enquiries were mainly 
confined to events of his own day. A vast amount of material was 
available, awaiting the scientific student : family, local, political, and 
religious traditions ; records of ancient ordmances, of laws passed, and 
of legal decisions rendered, from before the time of Draco * ; probably 
lists of officials, secular and religious ; and a certain amount of Uterary 
compositions, as the poems of Solon. Hellanicus, the contemporary 
of Thucydides, in his four books on Attic history had used these 
recorded lists and inscriptions, but his work was inaccurate and pro- 
voked the criticism of Thucydides and of Ephorus.' The historians 
Ephorus and Theopompus, in the next century, had gathered a vast 
amount of material, and though their ideas as to historical evidence 

' la Thucydides (I. 126) correcting Herodotus (V. 71) ? This is substantially 
the viev of Weclilein (^Ber. Bayer. Akad. 1S73, pp. 33 ff.), and others, including 
Busoh (C. G. I. pp. 504, 505), who gives the bibliography. SchSmann {yairi, 
f. l^Ual. HI [1S75], p. 452) controverts it, perhaps not wholly soccessfuHy. 
The answer to the question is determined by the meaning we give to Herodotns's 
■wfvrinttt t£v vavKpiCpHV, on which see below, p. 30, and notes. 

* On the studies in early Athenian history made by the Greeks, see Busolt, 
G. C. 1. pp. 361-370, 436, 437, and his notes /ojkbi. 

* According to Josephus {Adv. A^on. I. 4. 31), the laws were first put on 
record by Draco, Aristotle {Sesft^. Aih. c. 3) reports that the six tisiieOirai 
were appointed - — of course long before Draco, when the archontate became 
annual — to record the aiaiua; but see c. 41 ; ^ M A/kUovtsi ir $ xai vdfuui iyi- 
ypw^ar vpAroy. The contrast is here snggeated between mere records of legal 
decisions ($4aiua), and a formal code (fiw/tof, rd^ini). 

* Tbnc. I. 97. Ephorus, ap, Joseph. A^, Apion. I. 3. 16: 'Zfapot . . . 
•ZWiniKBn if TtU irKtla-rox! <;itvii,xtyav triifiKvvaiy. Diels (,Rhein. Mm. 31 
[1876], p. 52) doubted whether Hellanicus reckoned by aichons and treated 
of events as la.t« as the close of the Feloponnesian war, but in this view he has 
been controverted by Wilamovfiti, Htrma 11 (1876J, p. 2ga, and Lipsius, Lti^ 
Sli<d.4 0SSi).p. 153. 
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were hardly such as would commend these authors to the modem 
historian, their writings formed the basis for subsequent writers. The 
material furnished by these different historians and by the earlier 
writers of Atihides, Aristotle and his immediate followers of the Peri- 
patetic school seem to have put together, augmented by material inde- 
pendently collected, and subjected to critical examination.' The study 
of chronology, though not reduced to a science until the time of 
Eratosthenes,' had abeady begun in the compilation, for historical 
purposes, of lists of Olympic victors by Hippias' of Elis, later by 
.\ristotlc, by Timaeus ' of Sicily, and others ; as also of victors at the 
Pythian games.' Critical lists of the Athenian archons were drawn up 
as early as the time of Demetrius of Phalerum' (b.c. 317-307 ; died 
B.C. 383), who compiled an dpxot^uiv dvaypa^i^ and wrote vipi t^ 
'kdrpnim vofioflco-uw. It was not later than the middle of the fourth 
centuiy B.C. that, following in part the example set by Hellanicus, 
there first appear writers of special histories of Attica ('Ar^iSn), 
in which legends, history, topography, literature, religion, antiquities, 
were fully treated: as Cleidemus, Androtion, and above all Philo- 

' CiccTO, Dt FtH. V. 4 : omnium text civitatum . . . ab Ariatotele mores insti- 
tula disciplinas, a Theophrasto leges etiam cognovimus. Cf. Cic. De Ltgg. Ill, 6. 
14. See, foi the hUtorioI-antiquaiian studies of the Peripatetics (Aristotle and 
his immediate pupils) which go maintf under the name of Aristotle's IIoXiTtfai, 
V, Rose, Aristol. Pseudepigraphus, pp. 393-579, who, however, denies Arislotelian 
authorship, and Dummler, Rhein. Mm. 42 (1S87), pp. 179 S. In the (cagments 
of these ns\iT*iai, authorities are sometimes quoted and controverted, and this is 
especiallv true of the Sesfub. AA. recently discovered. The pcoblein of the sources 
of the latter work has not yEt been solved; for some remarks on the subject, see 
Ad. Banet, ii., pp. 37 ff, 155; F. Cauer, Hat Aristotehs . . .gachrUben, etc., pp- 
37 ff,, and The A'ativa, May 7, 1891 (No. 1349, p. 3S3), etc. The independence 
of Aristotle has been emphasised by Oncken, Staatslthn d. Aristotehs, I. pp. 24, 
35, and II. p. 330. 

' On the chronological studies of Hellanicus and Eratosthenes, see Niese, 
Hermts, 23 (1888), pp. 81-102, and for ApoUodorua, Diels, Rhein. Mm. 31 (1876), 
pp. 1-54 and UDger, Philol. 41 (1882), pp. 6o2 ff. * Plut. Num. I ad_fin. 

* Swd. S.II. T(/uuat . . . tyfia^tt . . . 'OAv/iTiai'fiHEi IJtiii xfruc^ vpa(lSia. 

* ByArinotle,orhispupils(Rose); Dlog. Laert. V. 126. Aristotle's nuSuwKm 
are cited in Plut. So/. 1 1 and Schol. Find. Oi. 2. 87. 

* Demetrius Phalcreus was a pupil of Theophrastus ; cf. Diog. Laert. V. S* 
75, also I. 22, II. 7 (Muller, K/i.C. II. pp. 362 flF.). His atchon-liat waa proba- 
bly one of the authorities used by Apollodoros in preparing his chronological q«- 
temi Diels, /.i-,, pp. a8, 37- 
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historians in treating subiects of this sort, — apparently not from any 
uncertain^ about the main points of the stoiy.' 

The apparatus for the study of the earlier Athenian history used 
by the writers of the fifth century B.C. was not so extensive as that 
of their successors after the middle of the following century.' Not 
to attempt an exhaustive survey, it will be enough to' call attention to 
a few leading names. Thucydides, whatever may be one's views as 
to the presence of personal bias in his writing, had certainly set the 
example of systematic research, although his enquiries were mainly 
confined to events of his own day. A vast amount of material was 
available, awaiting the scientific student : family, local, political, and 
religious traditions ; records of ancient ordinances, of laws passed, and 
of legal decisions rendered, from before the time of Draco " ; probably 
lists of officials, secular and religious j and a certain amount of literary 
compositions, as the poems of Solon. Hellanicus, the contemporary 
of Thucydides, in his four books on Attic history had used these 
recorded lists and inscriptions, but his work was inaccurate and pro- 
voked the criticism of Thucydides and of Ephorus.* The historians 
Ephorus and Theopompus, in the next century, had gathered a vast 
amount of material, and though their ideas as to historical evidence 



• I) Thucydides (I. il6) correcting Herodotus (V. 71)? This is substantially 
the view of Wecltlein {^Ber. Bayir. Akad. 1873, pp. 33 ff.), and others, including 
Busolt ((7. G. I. pp. 504, 505], who gives the hibliogcaphy. Schomann (Jahrb. 
f. PkUnl. Ill [1S75J, p. 452) controverts it, perhaps not wholly successfully. 
The answer to the question is determined by the meaning we give to Herodotus's 
rpuTitrifs TBf va.vKpiftat, on which see below, p. 30, and notes. 

^ On the studies in early Athenian history made by the Greeks, see Busolt, 
G. C. I. pp. 361-370,436, 437, and his notes /auim. 

' According to Josephus {Adv. Apian. I. 4. 21), the laws were first put on 
record by Draco. Aristotle {Rapub. Aih. c. 3) reports that the six ttafailtax 
were appointed — of course long before Draco, when the archontate became 
annual — to record the tir/ua; but see c. 41 : i M ^pixaurBi tv f nal vi/um irJ- 
•yptaliav rpirai: The contrast is here suggested between mere records of legal 
decisions (tia/ua}, and a formal code (Stvial, riiai). 

* Thuc I. 97. Ephorus, af. Joseph. Adv. Apion. I. 3. 16; 'E^poi . . . 
'l^X&rutov it re'iS T\(fsToiT ^nUiitvov IwiSfUrMaiv. Diels {Riiin. Mui. 31 
[1876], p. 53) doubted whether Hellanicus reckoned by archoos and treated 
of events as late as the close of the Peloponnesian war, but in this view he hu 
been controverted by Wilamowitz, Htrmet 11 (1876), p. 392, and Lipsius, Leipt. 
Sfej*. 4(i88i).p. 153. 
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were hardljr such as would commend these authors to the modem 
historian, their writings formed the basis for suhsequent writers. The 
matetial fiimtshed by these difTerent historians and by the eailier 
writers of Atihidts, Aristotle and his immediate followers of the Peri- 
patetic school seem to have put tt^ether, augmented by material inde- 
pendently collected, and subjected to critical examination.' The study 
of chronology, though not reduced to a science until the time of 
Eratosthenes,' had already begun in the compilation, for historical 
puq)oses, of lists of Olympic victors by Hippias* of Elis, later by 
\ristotle, by Timaeus ' of Sicily, and others ; as also of victors at the 
Pythian games.' Critical lists of the Athenian archons were drawn up 
as early as the time of Demetrius of Phalerum' (b.c. 317-307 ; died 
B.C. 283), who compiled an ifrj(o)iTi^v ilvuypa^ and wrote xept t^ 
'Aftjt'ijOT vofiJD$taia.%. It was not later than the middle of the fourth 
century b.c. that, following in part the example set by Hellanicus, 
there first appear writers of special histories of Atdca ('Ar^tSn), 
in which legends, history, topography, literature, religion, antiquities, 
were fiilly treated: as Cleidemus, Androtion, and above all Philo- 

' Cicero, Dt Fin. V. 4: □mniiun fere civitalum , . . ab Ariatotele marcE insti- 
tnta disciplinas, a Theoplirasto leges etiam cagnovimus. Cf. Cic. De Legg. III. 6. 
14. See, for the historical-antiquaiian studies of the Feripatetics (Aristotle and 
his immediate pupils) which go mainly under the name of Aristotle's IlaAiTtrai, 
V. Rose, Arislol. Pseudcpigrafhus, pp. 393-579. who, however, denies Aristotelian 
authorship, and Diimmler, Rhein. Mus. 42 (1SS7), pp. 179 (f. In the fragmenti 
of these noAinHu, authorities are sometimes quoted and controverted, and this is 
especially true of the Fisfub. Alh. recently discovered. The problem of the sources 
of the latter work has not yet been solved; for some remarks on the subject, see 
Ad. Baner, U., pp. 37 ff,, 155; Y. Ci.a.ei, Hat ArislaltUi . . . gischriiben, etc., pp. 
37 ff., and The Nation, May 7. 1S91 (No. 1349, p. 383), etc. The independence 
of Aristotle has been emphasised b/ Oncken, Slaatslthre d. Arisiolelt!, 1. pp. 24, 
aS> and II. p. 330. 

^ On Ae chronological studies of Hellanicus and Eratosthenes, aee Niese, 
Htrma, 23 {1888), pp. 8i-i02, and for Apollodorus, Diels, Rkein. Mat. 31 (i8;6), 
pp. i^4andUnger, Philal. 41 (iSSz). pp. 6ozff, * Flut. Num. t ad fin. 

* Suid. S.V. TlfiBiat . . . fyfu^tv . . . 'OAu^i-infficai ^r>i xporucit -rpafflui. 

* ByAristotle,orhispupils(Rose): Diog, Laert. V. 126. Aristotle's ni^iwinai 
are cited in Plut. Sol. 1 1 and Schol. Find. 01. i. 87. 

* Demetrius Pbalereus was a pupil of Theopbrastus; cf. Oiog. Laert. V. 5. 
75, also I. 22, II. 7 (Mailer, F.Jf.G. IL pp. 361 ff.). His archon-list was proba- 
bly one of the authorities used by Apollodoms in preparing his chronological tya- 
tern: Diels, I.e., pp. 28, 37- 
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chorus* (fl. 306 B.C.), who paid stricter attention than heretofore to 
chronology, narrating events in annalistic form at first according to ' 
kings, and afterward according to archons. Philochorus also made 
special studies of many historical subjects, such as the colonization of 
Salamis, Attic inscriptions, the Olympiads, and the like. 

If we are to judge from the use made of it by subsequent writers, 
clearly the most important work produced in these times on the early 
history of Athens, especially from the point of view of constitutional 
chaises, was the treatise on the Athenian Commonwealth (^ 'Aftj- 
iWW iroAiTcui,) ascribed by the ancients to Aristotle, and undoubtedly 
prepared, if not wholly by his own hand, with the assistance of some 
pupil acting as secretary, under his personal direction; it carries 
with it the weight of the master's authority,* The recent discovery of 



' Suid. i.v. ♦(Arixepoi. Cf. Boeckh, Uibcr dm Plan der Althis des PkiioeAorus 
183a (A7. Schr. V. pp. 397 £f.). 

* This tiealise affords satisfactory internal evidence that it was composed a ihort 
time before Aristotle's death, between B.C. 326 and 323. We Me compelled to be- 
lieve, from many indications, Chat it was written mainly by Aristotle, with perhaps 
the help of a pupil who prepared certain of the less important passives, Ihe pad- 
ding, as it were; the work, since it everywhere bears evidence of [he master's hand, 
was then revised, but not rewritten, by him. If we ate ready to maintain — a propo- 
rtion by no means self-evident — that the main body of the writings current as 
Aristotle's are the genuine works of the master in the original form, and that, 
accordingly, they are the only norm by which everything else is to be tested, we 
may still account for the " non-Aristotelian " peculiarities of the language of the 
Rrspub. Alh. as due, in part, to the fad that the historical sources (epigraphic and 
literary) are often given in verbal quotations, or at least in paiaphnises that retain 
ot^nal Torms of eipcessions ; due in part, perhaps, to the stylistic idiosyncrasies of 
an assistant whose work was incorporated with the master's, and, finally, to the most 
significant fact that the work was intended not for the scientific inner circle, but 
for the "general reader," being, as it has been happily characterised by an 
English scholar, » sort of " primer of the constitutional history of Athena, and 
citizen's handbook." 

Into the question whether the treatise is in spirit and method, un-^rislotelian, 
and whether it exhibits other features impossible in a work of Aristotle's, — care- 
lessness and inaccuracy in historical research, radically inconsistent political judg- 
ments, etc. (cf. F. Caner, Hal Aristoteles die Schrifl vom Slaa/e der Alhener gi- 
«.4rwArn, Stuttgart, 1891; Schvariz, Vngarische RevMt,A.^n\,\ig\; Mhl, ^iS«"i». 
Mus.ib (1891), pp. 426-64, and several English scholars), — we cannot here 
enter. The evidence, internal and external, of essentially Aristotelian authorship 
as well as authority seems so overwhelming, that, as between the two altermitives. 
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this work in the writii^ on the verso of British Museum Papyrus No. 
CXXXI., and its publication by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, together with the 
attention given to it in current philological literature, and the prom- 
ise on the part of eminent specialists o'f critical editions, render any 
detailed account of it unnecessary here. It is enough for our pres- 
ent purposes to remark that this important and authoritative work 
bears evidence of a discriminating use of earlier sources, sources 
at once extensive and various. 

Of subsequent writers, who, drawing their knowledge from the 
authorities named above, doubtless dealt with the aiiair of Cylon, and 
were thus sources for the writers whose fragmentary statements have 
reached us, the names of some can be ascertained, while those of 
others have been lost. Thus Didymus Chalcenterus, contemporary of 
Cicero, besides being the source of most of the information on this 
subject given by the Scholiasts and in the lexicon of Suidas,' was the 
author of a work ircpi ruv d^iuv SoXuifiK cited by Plutarch {Sol. t), 
on the basis of which at least cc. 19-24 of the latter's Life of Solon 
were composed. Didymus drew from Aristotle's Respub. Ath., and 
from the writers of Atthides, and must have drawn also from the 
treatise on Athenian vo/iotfto-ia by Demetrius of Phalcrum. Hermip- 
pus (fl. B.C. 230), pupil of Callimachus and writer of ^un, — drawing 
from Aristotle and other writers, — was doubtless the most important 
immediate authority of Plutarch, supplemented by matter from else- 
where ; it may have been he who compiled the statements about 

one should piefer to modify his conceptions of Aristotle than reject this treatise. 
As Dieb has pointedly phrased it {Archiv f. Gtsch. d. Philos., 4. p. 479, quoted 
by Gildersleeve, Am. Joum. Pkikl., 12 (1891). p. 100), "Dieae ■ASt,«<(«.» ' 
irgAiTtCa [ist] nicht nur echt aristotelisch sondcm acistotelischei als die meisten 
der uns erhaltenen LehrbUcher an welcher sict jene Skeptiker hallen." For on 
argument aiming to show that Philochorus, writing about 306 B.C., knew and 
quoted the Rispub. Alk. as Aristotle's, see my article in the Am. Jiiurn. Fhilol., 
I2(i89i),pp. 3'o-3'S. 

1 Didymus wrote extensive commentaries on Aristophanes. Cf. Mor. Schmidt, 
Didymi Chakenleri Fragm.., 1854, especially pp, 246-61 and 261-99 (de Didy- 
mo interprete scentconun poetarum schoHorumque principali fonte). Mein- 
ers {QuaeilioHts ad SihoHa Aristophania Hislorica fertineHlti .■ Diss. Halens., 
II, pp. 217-403) aims to demonstrate " scholia historiea [for Aristophanes] in 
universum ... ex eodem fonte, Didymi commentario, fluxisse," and points out 
in detail the sources of Didymus for his statements. Rose (Ariilet Pstudtfi- 
graphus, pp. 400 ff.) sketches Didymus's relation to later learning. 
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Solon's political career aod made the illustrative extracts from Soloo's 
poems which we find in common in Plutarch and in a secondary 
version in Diogenes Laertius (I. 2). 

Enough has been said to show that, though the fragmentary items 
of information that we possess about the affair of Cylon are found 
in writings of various kinds, which were composed several, and in some 
cases many centuries after Herodotus and Thucydides, they have the 
value of evidence much earlier, which is probably as trustworthy as that 
of the historians named. A tentative pedigree of these different par- 
cels of information, showing as iar as may be their relation to each 
other and to their probable sources, might be drawn up as follows : — 

Herodotus and Thucydides are substantially independent, both 
basbg their statements, probably, on distinct family and political tradi- 
tions, and not on records. Aristotle, or at least the Respub. Ath. 
ascribed to him, is authority, certainly (i) for the statements about 
the trial of the Alcmeonidae and its results ; probably, (2) as we 
may infer from the language of the Heracleidean Excerpts, for some 
account of the murder of the Cylonians in which Mcgacles figured 
prominently ; and, perhaps, (3) for certain other statements made in 
Plutarch's narrative, which will be considered below. The sources, 
in turn, of the Respub. Ath. at this point of Athenian history, it is at 
present impracticable, if not impossible, to define with any certainty. 
The Scholia on Ar. Eq. 445, in the three versions, go back to 
Didymus, ultimately to Herodotus and Thucydides, and to some 
writer on Attic history whom we cannot certainly identify : in par- 
ticular, Schol, II. and Schol. Ill, are Herodotean and Thucydidean; 
while Schol. I., though briefer, has independent matter, which, par- 
tially agreeing with that given by Plutarch' and in the Heracleidean 
Excerpts, is doubtless taken from Aristotle's Respuh. Ath., combined 
with matter from some Atthid-writer (Philochorus?). Pausanias, in 
I. 2S. I, and 40. I, was perhaps drawing from Polemon;' in VII. 

' Thus SchoL I. has AfOoti avrahs tBaWey, jtnd (be thread (by implication, 
see p. ti, note i), both of which details are not found elsewhere, except ia 
Flut. Sol. iz. On the other hand it says *!% tjiv tiplirir Kar^fiigirav iv 'Aftl^ nirf 
instead of Plutarch's more correct &s iyivavri, ripX rii ainyb.! flsii kotuB"!™*"!. 
It omits the archon's name and says nothing of the butchecy of the Cylonians. 

* If, as is more than probable, the statue of Cylon — see below, p. 41, note 2 — 
wasanivifAijiui, it was doubtless commented apon by Polemon in his great work vciil 
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25- 3, we have probably — at least ultimately — some Atthid-writer 
who bears a striking resemblance to one of the sources of Plutarch. 
The Epimenidean gloss of Suidas and the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (I. 10. no) cannot be traced to their final sources; the 
former, in part at least, seems to contain the tradition followed by 
Aristotle, as to the date of Epimenides's visit ; the chronological 
datum in the latter is perhaps traceable to ApoUodorus. The statements 
as to the dates of Epimenides are so contradictory, that for the present 
they may be left out of the enquiry.' Most of Plutarch's ' sUtements 
on the afiair of Cylon are traceable to Aristotle's Respub. Ath. A 
comparison of Plutarch's account of pre-Solonian affairs with that of 
Aristotle shows, however, first, that this dependence is not immedi- 
ate,^ and, secondly, that there is much admixture of foreign matter, 



i^t lUpn-oXtui (Strabo IX. 396) . This work aeems to have been confined to 
hiaSiiiaxra, for StcBbo adds T^TTOfKi ;9ti8\[a tvfiyp«l/t iitp\ r&v iraSjiiidrmr rSr tr 
ixpoitit^H. PansanUs made abandant use of it Cf. Pans. V. 21, i : it iiipt- 
wAxti fiir y^ T'§ 'AdiiPTjiri^ o7 ti iiftpiams real Sro^a £\Ai]i, Tck vdyra iirriv tfx^iott 
^affiiiara. Kalkmann, Pausan. pp. 59 fF. and/iusim. 

1 See below, pp. 66-70, and notes. 

3 On Plutarch's sources in his Lift of Solon, see Prini, De Sel. Plut. fantibus, 
Bonn, 1867; Begemann, QuatsHonts Soiantat, GSttingen, 1875. ^^- Meiners, 
Diss. Hal. XI. pp. 393, 394. In Sol., cc. 19-24 are evidently from Didymos; 
perhaps also 17, iS (first halQ. Z5i z6, with quotations in i, 11, 14, 15, 31, 32 
(Begemann). C. 35 ad inil. is distinctly Didymean (cf. Aristot. Jtespui. Atk. c. 
J; Rose, Arislot. Frag. 39). 

* At least the following passages in Plut. Sol. (chapter, page, line — Sintenis 
ed. BibL Teubn. 1877) bear resemblance to passages in Aristot. Risfuh. Alk. 
(chapter, page, line — Kenyon, 2d ed. 1S91), and are evidently traceable to the 
latter work. Only once, however, is Aristotle here named {Sol. 25, adinil.'). 
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fuller gloss is here condensed, with the omission of essential details : 
thus the suppliants are spoken of only as fleeing to the ai^vta 6tal, 
whereas in the fuller accounts they were suppliants of Athena, and 
fled to the aijivfu 0tai only as an incident in their efforts to escape.' 
Suidas adds the item, that, while opposition was made, Megacles 
(IIcfitKA.^) refused to be persuaded.' In still another gloss {s.v. 
TmfMvtS^) of Suidas we read that Epiraenides, bom in 01. 30, 
purified Athens of the KvXtimov ayw about OL 44, being then an old 

The problem of the relation of these various accounts to each 
other, and to their sources which are now lost to us, is one that 
cannot be satisfactorily solved. But a few important considerations 
may be pointed out. 

A chasm of several centuries seems to separate the earlier authori- 
ties from the later : ^e we, therefore, to remain satisfied with the 
meagre though vivid accounts of Herodotus and Thucydidcs and to 
look no fiirther? Are all the new items given in the later writers to 
be viewed with suspicion, not alone such as contradict earlier state- 
ments, but also such as supplement them? Are we, with Symmachus, 
to assert that a statement is false because it does not occur in the 
narrative of Herodotus or of Thucydides ? ^ 

In the well-known passage at the opening of his history, Thucydi- 
dcs, seeking to justify himself for limiting his scope to the war 
between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians, remarks that the 
events preceding this war, both in the immediate and in the remoter 
past, are at once obscure and unimportant, — obscure and difficult 
of investigation through the long lapse of time, unimportant mainly 

1 Heracl. £xc. Fol. 2 (Rose, Aristol. Suid. s.v. KuA<fvtuv Syoj . . . KiJAbvoi. 
ir.?fj».6ll,p.37l). ToitM«TiKiiAo,Kit *r MTO^i^iJvTB ^tI Ti. a-.»u^ii a«ai iiro- 
tiA T^v npaxMix iii\ -rhii Saiiiiv t^i BttZ ardvarm abrhr oi xepl niptiMa rir 
rt-pfvyiTa! ol iripi Mt7ait\/a iirfirtitar. 'ABnyiuar iwixTtirai'. 

" Suid. i.v. .- ntputA^i . . . oi Si iKTHTfTaTToy, UfpiK\fis it oil rfa ir.(fl«o#ai. 
Here is probably a confusion arising from the words of Thuc. I. 127, ouic tla 
irrflKfiv, where Pericles is mentioned as resisting the demands, not, to be sure, of 
Atheniins, but of the Lacedaemonians. Cf. also Thuc. 1. 135 ; oj Si 'Afliji'nloi . . . 

* Schol. Ar. Ef. 84 : liiiiatx"' W fijiri •^littalai wtpl BiiiiiItokK4ov% ■ utrt yi,f 
'KpiSaros a6rt 9ovKvilSr)s lirraptt. 
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&om the point of view of military science, but also in all other 
respects. It thus happens that upon Attic history before the expul- 
sion of the Peisistratidae he has very little to say ; ^ he does not men- 
tion the great law-giver Solon, whose half-mythical figure dominates 
the following centuries,' nor does he- name even Cleisthenes the 
reformer. Herodotus, the range of whose history is more extended, 
has occasion to treat more fully of eariy Attic history ; but even he, 
when he passes beyond the generation preceding the Persian wars, 
has little to tell but piquant and untrustworthy anecdotes : his Solon 
is the fiiend of Croesus, and the traveller in Egypt ; Solon's services 
to Athens as a reformer are dismissed with only a word* It would 
seem, then, that the Greeks of the fifth century b.c, had no clear 
historical impressions of much that preceded the times of Peisbtratus. 
Later the case was different in some particulars. 

In the narratives both of Herodotus and of Thucydides one episode 
of pre-Peisistratidean Athenian history stands out in unique promi- 
nence, — this episode of Cylon. "Hiis prominence is due to two 
causes ; Cylon was the only person on record besides Peisistratus who 
had attempted by violence' to make himself tyrant of Athens; and, 
secondly, in the suppression of this attempt an important family had 
become tainted with sacrilege, receiving a stain that centuries of brill- 
iant public service were powerless fully to wash away. The vividness 
and precision of the language of the two historians, and the fulness 
of detail given by Thucydides, are to be explained from the fact that 
in the traditions both of the Alcmeonidae and of their hereditary 
enemies the main features of the story had been Handed down with 
singular definiteness and amplitude. Such vagueness as may be dis- 
covered in these accounts springs from the fact that both accounts 
are given incidentally, as episodes, and from the habit of these 



1 The language of Thuc. VI. 54 implies that uncertain atones were current in 
hii day about the Peisistratidae. 

* Niese, Zur Gisch. Solans, pp. i, 1. 

* As legislator, Herod. I. 29, II, 177 (see p. 53, note); as friend of Croesus, 
I- 29-33; author of a poem in honor of the despot PhilocjTjrua, V. 113. 

* Aristotle {Rtspub. AOi. c. 13) now teaches us that the prolonged srcbonship 
of Dftmasias was a usurpation of supreme power in the state. In Solon Frag. 
32, TVpafrlSat S) icbI flfiii i^tiKixav \ av ica«iT4^7|r (cf. 33. 5, 6), an allusion to 
Damasias has been seen b/ Diels and Ad. Bauer, 
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state, holding the position of archon, one of the board of nine chief 
magistrates known collectively in the fifth century as at ap^^ovrc;, and 
that he was the head of an ardent faction.' There is good reason 
for maintaining that these nine officers were known at the time of the 
affair of Cylon, not as <» ^j(owfs, but as o! irpvraxu% (Ion. irpwawts).' 



1 Herodotus mentions Athenian uchons as sucli only once (VIII. 51. 5, Calli- 
ades, irtchon 480/79 B.C.), wliile Thucydides does frequefltly; thus Herodotus 
does not mention the fact that Solon was itchon, nor Hippocleides, nor Isagotas, 
though be names the men, and though the election of the Utter to the archonship 
in 508/7 B.C. was an indication of the success of his faction. The argument 
a siltntio has very little weight when we are dealing with Herodotus's treatment 
of political history. 

' It is highly probable that up to the time of Solon the nine higher magistrates 
were called nfviirtii, 'firemen,' ' chiefs,' and that at their head stood the flari- 
A(i(>. After Solon, under whom the board was more delinitely organized and unified 
(Aristot. Resfm/i. Ath. cc. 3, 8; Diog. Lacrt. I. 2. 58, quoting Apollodorus, (vho 
probably here drew from Demetr. Phal. vffA rafuti^la!), and the precedence of 
the ipxay over the AonAtuc had become an established fact, the whole board 
received the name of ol in4a 'Slpx'"""' The term npierii'tit was thereupon 
technically appropriated by the chiefs of the naucraries, and continued to be so 
used until the time of Qeisthenes. Later, when the naucraries had ceased to 
exist in their ancient form, the term passed over to the chiefs, for the time being, 
of the newly organized Senate, acquiring the sense in which the word is most 
^miliar to the student of Athenian history. 

The arguments lu^d in support of the proposition that the pre-Solonian 
archons were called Tpvriwiis may be summed up (mainly after Busoh) as follows ; 
(1) in post-Solonian times the fees of the archons' courts were called irpuroreta, 
a use of language that cannot be explained except as a survival from pre-Solonuui 
times. (2) In the amneaty-Iaw of Solon (Hut. Scl. ig), three courts are men- 
tioned : that of the Areopagus, that of the Ephetae, and that U uporaniau (see 
above, p. 11, note 4). From Aristot. Rtspub. Ali. c. 3, pp. 6, 7 (hitherto known 
only in Lix. Segutr. p. 449, 17 = Snid. s.v. ipxairrts at inia ■rims) we learn that 
the so-called archons held courts; hence Ik rpuTaytiiiii (= ix tdv irpvtirtvs, ij. 
the later archon, if not in t&v rfvTaytar : Y\at. Sal. \ijailfi«. explains by ipunii'dj ; 
cf. SchSmann, ib. p. 460) in this law must have referred to the archon's court, if 
not to the archons' court. The original language of Aristotle, now happily recov- 
ered, does not justify us in maintaining that the archons might not, under certain dr- 
cumstances, pass and execute j moment collectively, though they commonly exer- 
cised independent jurisdiction. Cf. Meier and SchBmann, AU. Proc. I. p. 15, note 
21 (Lipsius). (3) Thuc. (I. 126) informs us that Ibe — so-called — archons bad 
supreme direction of the state in the time of Cylon (tiJt«). The ancient home 
and headqiiarters of the government (riiipx"' ■ ■ . irpwaKTor, Thuc. II. 15) was 
the Prytaneum. (4) In many Asiatic Ionian colonies a rfivrvts followed the 
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Now the tradition also handed down the fact that vpvrovtK made and 
broke the promise to the Cylonians. Herodotus, we are to suppose, 
was not aware of the identity of the irpvrivui and what in his day 
were called apyovTK i he held them to be different officials ; hence, 
on hearing or reading that the irpvravfit were the responsible persons, 
and knowing that the Alcmeonidae, one or more of them, were 
S.px<jvTK at the time, he inferred that the blame for the murder of 
the Cylonians was wrongly attached to the Alcmeonidae. The only 
TpvTa.vui in Attic history that he knew about were the irpvravics rwv 
vauKpApmi : hecce he very naturally wrote wpvroviw riov vavKpapiav, infer- 
rii^ that these officials were the guilty party, not the Alcmeonidean 
apx'o'Tvi} Had he known that vpvravics was but the pie-Solonian 



Bavi^tis (Herod. I. 147), and the chief official foe a long time afterward contin- 
ued to retain this designation; «.^. in Miletus (Aristot.iW, VIII. (V.)4. 5,p. 1305* 
18), Ephesus {C.I.G. 2955), etc. Tbe expression rpiroipii is often used for 
flafftxtii (Blass, Hermes, 13 [1878], p. 386). The chief official would thus be 
known both as JSniriAciti and as wf^tiva. Of Epaenetus, Attic acchon in B.C. 636, 
paeud.-Hippys of Rhegium (MfiUer, F. H. G. 11. p. 14) wrote Arl Baat\imi 'Emi- 
rtTov. (5) Said. t.V. rpirarit . . . $aaiKtii, inCur, h.t.A., Eg probably too vague to 
be in evidence for the practice in Athens. On the whole sabject, cf. BuaolE, 
G. G. I. pp. 40S, 409. 

The recently discovered Jfispui. Alh. does not seem, on tint examination, dis- 
tinctly to bear out this theory, though there is nothing in the treatise that tells 
decidedly against it except that, if the theory be correct, we must admit that Aris- 
totle was unacquainted with the facts. One or two arguments, however, are sug- 
gested from Ibe historical conditions set forth in tbe work itself: viz. (6) the 
ftrchon's official residence, or "office," was the Prytaneum (c. 3); the Pole- 
march's, — anciently, — the Polemarcbeum ; that of the Thesmothetae, the Thes- 
motheteum. As the name of the officer in the two latter cases suggested tbal of 
the place of his activity, so in the former, Prytaneum must have arisen from 
•p^a»it (= ipxnr). (7) In c, 4 occur these words ; taht pir iyvtaifxtrrat . . . 
ffTpartryobi H ical Imfpx'vi . . ■ rsic wporivtis anl reht arpimrriAs xaX nht 
JrsiflX""- "^^ text as it stands is corrupt, and the point must not be pressed; 
but does not this collocation suggest that, in the source, at least, of this passage, 
Toit wpuriiitis and -roiis ivvia ipxovrat were identical in meaning? Later on in 
the work, of course, wpirrdrtis is used in its fifth century sense (cc. 29, 43). 

■ Acistot. Respub. Alh. c. S Seems to show that the institution of Ibe nuipapiiu 
was pre-Solonian, though the reorganization of the system is dbtjnctly Solonian. 
Hence Gilbert's contention {yahrb. /. Pkilol. in [1875], PP- 9"^) ""^ '«'''> 
the institution and the name begin with Solon (PhoL s.v. vampafU) is futile. 
Schomann (_yahri. /. Philol III [1875], p. 454) and others — see Busolt, G. G. 
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name for the ^yavra, such an mference would Dot have been made, 
and the passage in Herodotus would then have perfectly agreed with 
that of Thucydides,' as also with the statements of the other writer or 



1. p. J03 — mainUin that the vaiwp^ai were established toward the end of the 
seventh centiuy B.C., i.i. a short time before Solon, to extend Ihe Attic navy and 
to protect the newly developing merchant marine; Solon merely gives the insti- 
tution a more delinite organization. Schomann's conclusions are doubtless sound, 
though his argument from the use of it rfirrartlav (Ji. p- 460; cf. AUitchtr 
Praeta, I. p. 25 [Lipsius]) may be unsatisfactory. 

' The language of Herodotus is, on the face of it, difficult to reconcile with 
that of Thucydides: the former puts the blame on one set of ofEcials, the latter 
on another. There are several ways of accounting for this difference; the one 
suggested above seems to me on the whole the most probable. We might (A) 
regard the passage in Herodotus as textually unsound, i.c. that ruv vavnpifay is an 
interpolation. But (he source of Harpocration s.v. ™u«papiKit evidently had a text 
with tin iiKiixfifiity, as is shown by the attempt to explain the word as equivalent 
to SpX'Tei i*M»ififi\ii yip ri xaXaii*' T«ii ipx""""" ^*-*T'»' it *«' ir Tg 4 'Hpo- 
Sirvv {i)\r>?). Accepting the text, then, as substantially sound, we may (B) explun 
the language in one of three ways: either (a), as does Harpoc. i.v. raimpapuii, 
by taking rainpapm as another name for ' archon.' This b extremely improbable, 
when we regard the meanings given to the word, and the history and nature of 
the institution of naucraries. This explanation is undoubtedly merely an attempt 
to reconcile Ihe language of Herodotus with that of Thucydides. It is interesting 
as perhaps an early — Didymean? — attempt. Or (b) we may hold that Herodo- 
tus is giving the actual'facts in the case, i.t. that certain officials known as pry- 
tans of the naucraries did have a part, and a very responsible part, in the Cylonian 
sacrilege. This again may be taken in one of two ways : cither (a) there is no 
essential contradiction between Herodotus and Thucydides; there were two sets 
of officials concerned, the prytans of the naucraries and the airchons; the former 
may be regarded either (a') as executive officers acting under the order of their 
superiors, or (3') the local leaders (rutiKfifav^ = SniUfX'"'') who came with 
their people Ik twv i-ypSiv and subsequently handed over the conduct of affairs 
to the archons: Herodotus — following Alcmeonidean tradition — emphaaiesthe 
part taken by the prytans; Thucydides, that of the archons. Thucydides thinlis 
Herodotus mistaken, and corrects him. Or (d) we may hold that there were 
two accounts of (he af^, one of which made the archons responsible, — followed 
by Thucydides, and the other the prytans of the naucraries, — followed by Herodo- 
tus. Or finally (f) we may explain the matter as given above, viz. that we have 
here not an exact statement of (he facts (rwr raucfxfpaiv), but only a partially 
exact statement (rpirtirut), vitiated by (he addition, made with honest inteivt, 
of an explanation (rvi- nvupipav) which, though supposed to throw Ught on the 
matter, thoroughly darkens iL We have thus to do with a mental interpolation 
on the part of Herodotus. 
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writers from whom Plutarch and Pausanias drew. In the light of 
these considerations, to suppose the Alcmeonidae to have had no 
comiexiott whatever, as officials, with the Cylonian affair is distinctly 
to discredit the most obvious meaning of our best sources, and is an 
arbitrary procedure for which there is no sufficient justification.* 

If, now, the Alcmeonidae were officials at the time, it remains to 
be determined whether the whole body of archons was made up 
of Alcmeonidae, or whether only the leading archon was an Ale- 
meonid supported by his family and friends. The objections to the 
former view are mainly a priori. It seems quite unlikely that one 
family should have gained such power in Athens at this time of 
factional and femily feuds as to obtain possession of all of the archon- 
ships. Not many yean later we find that competition for these 
offices is so strong that candidates are elected even outside of the 
privileged class, and that a compromise is effected by which each of 
the three classes shall be duly represented. Again : the Cylonians 
received a promise of trial ; the court before which the survivors were 
tried — and by which they were condemned to exile, the penalty 
of death having been made impossible by the promise of the officials 
— was undoubtedly that of the Frytaneiura. This court was distinctly 
the archon's court, if not — as is more likely — the court of the col- 
lege of archons-^ Acting together in promising a fair trial, the archons 
would have sat together in judgment. Now it is extremely improba- 
ble that the judges of the survivors in this cause could have been none 
other than the murderers of the friends of the survivors; it is there- 
fore next to impossible that all of the archons could have been Ale- 



Of the posuble explanations sununarked above, A is cleaily moat improbable; 
B a is likewise improbable; B j a (a', &') and 3 have each their advocatei, 
whom we need not here enumerate. The greater probability of B f must be 
judged firom the available evidence, which, so far as I know, ii here presented in 
full in the text, or in the notes, though very briefly. 

If the conclusion B ( be correct, the prylans of the naucraries disappear wholly 
from the scene of the Cylonian a&ir, and all inferences as to their duties and 
functions, based on theii supposed connexion with it, lose their foundation. In 
all its essential features, the story as given in our various accounts now becomes 
clear, and thoroughly consistent with itself. 

> For an additional, though hardly probable argument, based on the pretence 
of a statne of Cylon in the acropolis, see below, p. 41, note 2. 

' See above, p. II, note 4, and p. 30, note 2. 
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tafetmaiae, though not at all unlikely that one or moie of them may 
hxra belonged to the famDy. 

Having now shown that one or Tocxt of the Alcmeonidae were 
connected, as officials, with the sappresstoo of the Cjrfonian attempt, 
and tainted by the sacrfl^e inroWed not only in the murder of 
soffiliants before Athena, but also in the violation of a stdemn prom- 
ise, let ns briefly examine the endoice that tends to show that 
H^acles the Alcmeonid was aichon at the time of the aflair. 

The first appeaiaoce' of the name Megacks is in the Heiacleideaa 
Excerpts (w lurk MtyaicXmm)' The dependence of these Excerpts 
npon Aristotle's Respui. AA. has been too often prared to require 
demonstration here.* There is, therefore, a strong presumption in 
favor of the view that in the introductory account in the Respub. AA. 
mention was made of Megacles, if not as an aichon, at least as the 
leader of the anti-Cy Ionian party. This presumption is made more 
certain when we bear in mind the thorough familiari^ with the family 
of the Akmeomdae apparent in this treatise, as well as the nature of 
the information given in the earlier or historical portion of it (cc i- 
41). Here several members of the family are not only mentitHied, 
but mentioned in such a way as to show that the writer, or at all 
events his anthorides, had them distinctly differentiated in mind. The 
first person named ia this treatise with his parentage affixed is Mega- 
cles, son of Alcmeon, the leader of the Paiali (c. 13) ; this state- 
ment about the parentage, not made in the case of his rivals, would 
seem to show one of two things, if not both : either that the father 
Alcmeon had been mentioned in an earlier portion of the account, or 
that a Megacles had been mentioned earlier, from whom the later 
Megacles (his grandson) was to be distinguished by the addition of 
bis Other's name. The adoption of the latter alternative confirms us 
in our contention that the Megacles of the affair of Cylon was named 
in the Respub. Ath. ; the adoption of the former would add another 
bit of evidence in proof of the statement that the Alcmeonidae 
figured largely in this work.* 

> Hie kbKDce of the nunc in Herodotni and Thocydides n«d not kwaken 
mqiidan; the iinpoitiDt thing in Che story, told onlji as an epUode, ii Che bmily 
taint, not the guilt of the oiiginal oflcDder. Ai we have noted already, even 
Thncjdidet doe* not mentioD luch memorable names as Solon and Gcisthenes. 

* See above, p. 15, note 2. 

* Petbaps Aristotle was here merely transcribing Herodotus's MryaicA^ai tti 
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That Megacles was named in the Respuh. Ath. can haidly be 
disputed; but that theie was a distinct statement in the same 
work that he was archon is not capable of demonstration. This 
is, however, extremely probable, since archons are again and again 
mentioned by name in the treatise, the oldest being Aristaechmus, in 
whose archonship the reforms of Draco were proposed (c, 4). The 
absence of such an assertion in the Heracleidean Excerpts and in the 
glosses of Suidas means nothing ; all these statements are abridgments 
of abridgments, and it was perhaps regarded as unnecessary to retain 
an item which would be taken for granted. The presence of this 
statement in Plutarch — and, by inference, in the work from which 
Fausanias drew — would show simply that Plutarch had some au- 
thority for it, not necessarily that of the Respub. Ath. ; for, though we 
may hold that much in Plutarch is traceable to this work, most of it 
seems to have come so mdirectly and with so much admixture of other 
material, that it is hazardous to quote Plutarch, when unsupported, 
as authority for Aristotle. That, however, Plutarch did draw from 
some good authority in which the statement was made that Megacles 
was archon, ts more than probable ; the concurrence, together with 
the essential mdependence, of the items given in Schol. I. Ar. Eq. 
445, in Pans. VII. 35. 3, in Suidas s.vu. EuXiufoin' 5.yo<t and IIcpiicX^, 
and in Plut. Sol. 12, point to some writer or writers of a good period, 
possibly only Aristotle,* but probably also an Atthid-writer, by whom 



'AAifi^vrii (I. 59). Still, even on this ii^iposition, it ii significant that he did not 
also transcribe ' KpujroXtXita with Avkd^ptsv. The Alcraeonidae interested him. 
Other instances, in the Rafvh. Ath., of mentions of parentage are: Aristeides 
(son of Lyaimachua, cc. iz, 13); Cimon (Miltiades, c. 26); Cleon (Cleaenctus, 
c. zS)i Ephialtes (Sophonides, c. 25)) Hipparchus (Chaimus, c. 22) ; Isagoras 
(Teisander, c. 20); Megacles (Hippocrates, c. ai); Theraistocles (Neocles, c. 
23); Theramenes (HagnoD, c. 18); Xanthippus (Ariphcon, c. 22). Probably 
also Pylhodorus (c. 29); following Diog. Laert. IX. 8, 54, I proposed to[5 
Uo\aitt'\\a\: (.Nation, No. 1349, p. 384), but now adopt the 'Erif^Xov of Kaibel- 
Wilamowitz, who refer to Alhen. Mittkeil. 14 (1889), p. 398. 

' That Aristotle could hardly have been the only writer from whom Plutarch 
drew is shown by the language of Pausanjaa (VII. 25. 3), which, as the context 
shows, thongh dealing with the same subject, treats it after the fasbion of an 
Atthid-writer, and is thus probably drawn from an Atthid-writer (through Pole- 
inon or Ister?) : Philocliorus was the favorite source for these later writers. It is, 
however, not impossible that the Aristotelian element in Plutarch's account of the 
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the fact that Megacles was archoa was distinctly expressed. From 
Plutarch's well-known partiality for Iliilochoius, who we know treated 
Attic history according to archons,' it is perhaps safe to infer that 
this famous writer, in the third book of whose Atthis the affair of Cy- 
Ion was doubtless roentioned, was the source that wc desire. At all 
events, we have fourth century b.c, evidence (Aristotle's Respub. Afk.) 
for the name of Megacles as that of the leader in the anti-Cylonian 
movement; we have fifth century b.c evidence (Thucydides) that 
the archons, in part at least, were of the anti-Cylonian faction ; we 
have the earliest possible evidence (Herodotus, though apparently 
not the much earlier Solonian amnesty-law) that the Alcmeonidae were 
held responsible and punished for the Cylonian sacrilege. In the light 
of this evidence, is it not safe to assume that at the time of the Cylo- 
nian attempt Megacles was one of the prominent officials, prolably 
the archon par excellence t 



»t&.ir of Cylon (though probably not of Solon's activity) way have leached Plo- 
taich through Fbilochonu. A fairly cleat case of such tiansmission is found in 
Pint. Tketa. lo: cf. my article ia Am. Jimrn. PhiU. 12 {1891), pp. 313 ff. 

1 Cf. Schol. Luc. Tim. 30 (pp. 47, 48 Jacobitz) : ttirni Bi (KA^wii) mal ti*f>a 
Autelav'oi'fsi's ilpfirp iis tikix'P"' 'porOtti ipxoyra EStumr, «al 'A/nrrvr^Aqi. 
Suid. S.V. {'rpa^tr 'AT«rSai ^i^Afa if- wtpiix" >> ^<^ 'Ahtrolor rpHtil sal 
<T0bi> SariAc?! ical ipxerrai »i '/Lniix'tt tsu TiAti^afiii'. Cf. also MGUer, 
F.H.G. 1. Frag. 97 (ScboL Ar. Pac. 605), ^1 ^bAolAptv (Mss. ^tBiifov'); 108 
(Schol Ai. /iw. 466), Arl 'AAkoIbu (Mss. 'Aa>ijwJ(.™i) ; 107 (Schol. Ar. Vttp. 
210), *ri 'lai^x'"^ ^^ On the annilistic form adopted by the Althid-writets, see 
Dion. Hal. Atii. I. 8: also Usener, Jahrh. f. Philel. 103 (1871), pp. 311 ff., and 
Bitsolt, G. G. I. p. 363, note 4. Didymus made abundant use of Fhilochonis; cf. 
Meinns, Dili. Halin. II. pp. 336-73, who demoostrates more than two doien 
citations in the historical Scholia on Aiistophanes. Marcellinua Thut. 32, and 
Harpocration s.v. ttfieraixtt also give us Didymean citations from Phitochornt- 
Possibly in the otherwise unknown ti^anXiavs rifis, cited by Plutarch (_SaL i) 
as quoted by Didymus, we are to see an ancient corruption of tiAox^Hiti. 
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CYLON A YOUNG MAN, 

The more important arguments upon which the claim for an 
early date for Cylon is based, drawn from the direct language of the 
sources, are concerned with the age of Cylon at the time of his 
attempt to possess the acropolis. 

The earliest and in fact the only writer who gives any information 
on this point is Herodotus (V. 71), in these words ; oItbs «jrl rvpav 
V(Sc iKOfiT/ac, vptxnrMTjtrafiti'ot Sc (ToipTjiiTv tuv ^XiKiiin-ftoy, KaraXafiuv 
Tipr dxpoiroXiv tTniprg&j]. The word of especial significance in this 
passage is ^XtKtamu, which though not found elsewhere in Herodotus 
is a word of good classical usage. It means 'age-mates,' 'persons 
of the same age,' but as actually used it seems to be restricted almost 
wholly to the young and to the old.' When used of combinations 
for political purposes, it can have reference only to leagues of youth- 
fill comrades and associates. There would be a manifest absurdity 
in supposing that a combination of middle-aged men was here meant ; 
the fact of age is not dwelt upon in speaking of men in middle life : 
this is a feature that impresses itself upon the attention only when 
persons at the extremes of age are spoken of. Still more absurd 
would it be to suppose that Herodotus here meant a combination of 
aged men. Herodotus's own use of language makes it very clear 
that Ktaipifiriv Twv ^XtKiaireiuv ' refers to a company of young men,' 

1 The gloss of Suid. I.I'. ^Aiici£rai~ BviiTipiKTiifft does not give the classical 

* Lange's emendation of jikutuniar to irar Or TaiiiTai' {De Epkel. nam. comtn., 
Leipsic, 1873, pp. aa, 23) is wholly unnecessary. Cf. Schumann, Jahrb./. Philol. 
Ill (1875), p, 449i *''" Schiill, quoted ib. p. 177. 

° In the absence of an adequate lexicographical index to Herodotus, the fol- 
lowing sommacy of uses may be helpful (Stein's text) : — 

i}\iicu^T)i is not elsewhere found in Herod., but its meaning may be inferred 
from the uses of ^Awfa and its cognates. qXinCa (l) 'time of life,' 'age,' al- 
ias: TJiF nin-V ^\«\^y (fx^". H""", ixiy-""'. with dative), 111. I&, III. 14; 
■aT* ijAmtiji' rt «! piKi-rirra, I. 173; rUs . . . ^Xitliji', III. 134, VI. 43; of old 
age, •Vi !* ijA'tflt ■ . - SAAdi obStit, I. 2l5; it tiS!* ^XhcJtji JiKotra, VII. 38: 
with number of years, iir Mar irrii 4 irria j^XiKfi)-, V. 5 1 ; i^Awfijv . . ■ Irrs- 
KalltKB . . . yryotis, III. 50; tiXmlyiv It ttHmri . . . (rfa, 1. 209. (z) Of im- 
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and this is sustained, not only by the striking words kKo^rftt tin, 
rvpoiviSi, — when Herodotus speaks of the ambition of the mature 
Peiststiatus he says Kara^^Mf^tnxt r^ rvpawtSa (I. 59 ; ef. I. 66), — 
but also by the context : the deed is portrayed — briefly, to be sure. 



puUet and feeUngt pecalUtr or propet to one'i ycBi*: (of 'youthful' pMtion), 
fk wirra j^hucfgi aol tvntf Mrpawt III. 36 and (tic* T^ ^Xuclp, VIL t8; (of an old 
man), V. 19. For III. 36, cf. wmwlat in lexx. (3) 'Tim«,' 'Hirfolor , . . moI 
'O^ilpar ^Awliir TtTpaKaalotai tnei ttudii fuv ■wftsSvrlpaui -yiriirlat. II. 53; 
'period,' nvra ikutinr tin &* Kari Aiior, V. 59; Sitarsi . . . jjAucfDr Kar" OlK- 
iriiur, V. 60; TBUTB ipl rfit nfis-iffrpjrou tikuciiit i-rirrro, V, 71; (4) 'proper 
*ge for,' «I Tilp tlx^'o ijAiitfjiip (TTpaTeiiffffoi, 1. izg. In Hi. 16, riir aM/r 
^Xurlii' carries also with it the idea of lize. At 'age' in Engliih connotes, 
when used alone, ■ old ' age, so iiXiKia to the Greeks suggested ' youth,' ■ prime' 

Light on the meBning of ^AucuH-u comes also from the cognates : tiv ixUier 
. . . nfiret, I. 34; rSi¥ ^kintit iyiptmri-rif, I. 123} ol ifJitMts, I. 99. ittiacmrai 
is thus equivalent to ol rj)* uMif j)AuiIqv txemi (Suid. qAuh^t-iii' t^i ainijt 
lUTirx^itiii j^Aiiclai). Such persons are united in interests and tastes (JjAtna Tctp i 
ToAoiks A^at rifirtir fir liAwo, PUt Phaedr. 340 c) as well as in ;eacs. That 
the word docs not elsewhere occur in Herodotus should not arouse suspicion; 
he had several ways of expressing the idea (see eiftmples above). It frequently 
occurs in Plato (cf. Ast, Ltx. t.v.), and in the orators in the sense used by Herod- 

Irmpiifiir IB another jmf AFyilfisrar in Herodotus; its meaning, however, is 
cleai from passages where the concrete word is uied : triupai, sjng. ' comrade,' masc. 
HI. 14 (ill), VI. 6t(/er); fern. II. 134 (of Rhodope, haiimt yviuiit, i.t. 
'hetaera'); plu.masc.only III. 125 (iyi/ittai — nAAoiiiTfivfralpair), fern. III. 
51, and (of the 'hetaerae ' of Naucralis) II. 135. Add riv avrtratpar, VII. 193 
(of Jason and his comrades on the Argo); Afa . . . iraiflimr, I. 44 (Sit) and the 
verb rpairrTiuptiriiff$ai, III. 70 (Us) ; TpofftTaipIftTcu, V. 66 (Cleisthenet and the 
Athenian S^fui). If there were more examples preserving the same proportions, 
one might infer that IraiinjlTi (or auriTaipoi) was Herodotus's plural for traifat. 
At all events, irmp^Sti tSr iikt*iMT4tir, as used by Herodotus, is the exact equiv- 
alent of i^AurivTW ml li-o^ (Flat Symf. 1S3 c). 

Finally, one might be tempted to suppose that Herod., using the language of 
the Attic Greeks, when political irmpiTai prevailed (Vischei, X"/. ScAriflen, I. pp. 
153-204, especially p. 156), intended to describe Cylon's band as a club of a 
aimilar sort (cf. Aristot. Xcifiui, Alh. e. So, ^mitiras Si toTi haipttoij 6 KXtiaSi- 
puis, following Herod. V. 66, but not verbatim). This is possible, but hardly 
probable. Even if this had been his meaning, he would have been guilty of an 
anachronism. Solon's vifaln (Fra/^. 4. 22; cf. Plato, Theaet. 173 d, nvvSol 
II iToifiifiv ^s* ipx^ "■! aifaiet aal StTiira k.t.k,), to which appeal might be 
made, probably does not refer to such combinations as that of Cylon, young 
re<rolutionary Sfnrits aided by foreign mercenaries, but rather to the factiontd 
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but vividly and with no uncertain lines— as a deed of youthful and 
heedless daring and violence. 

Now we know that Cylon was winner in the SuivXos at Olympia in 
640 B.C. The nature of this contest was such that only men in the 
flower and vigor of young manhood could participate in it ; at this 
time, then, Cylon must have been still a young man, certainly not 
above thirty years of age, and probably younger. In twenty or more 
years after 640 B.C., i.e. after 620 b.c, language such as Herodotus 
uses could not have been applied to him. At the time of his attempt 
to make himself tyrant of Athens he certainly cannot have been over 
forty years of age — in all probability he was much younger; hence 
this episode in his life must have taken place before 6zi B.C. (Draco's 
legislation), and probably much nearer 6a8 B.C., or even 636 b.c, 
than 621 B.C. 

The only objections that can be offered to this reasoning must be 
based either on a supposed inaccuracy in the language of Herodotus, 



combinations of funilies Uid their adherents ('A\ic/iiotr(liii ical al awraa&tai, 
Herod. V. 70) against each other, which were a prominent feature of the times 
(aTiatr tiiipv\av. Frag. 4. 19; cf. AristoC. Rtipub. Atk. c. 13}. 

That the language of Herodotus would hare been unusual, to say the least, 
had he intended here to describe the attempt of a political faction led by a man 
of mature years, must be evident. That this cannot have been his meaning will 
be clear from a conuderation of the several ways in which he speaks of such 
attempts. The members of parties of this sort are called aTamAtm (the occasion 
of the formation ei( irriatii is that an ambitious man wishes to become Mpv^aln, 
III. 82), I. 59, 173; III. 83, 144; V. 36, 72 (of Isagoras and his men), 70 (ad- 
herents of Alcmeonidae, under Cleiathenea, reaching back to Cylon's time) ; VIII. 
131. Especially signiticant is I. 59, xarxippoi^iraj i^v rupayriia H-yiipt rpiriir 
frdair, aiikki(at S) ffTntri^ai k.t,\. (of Peisistiatus) . In I. 96 Deioces, iriip 
. . . vofh% . . . ipaaBtU Tuparrlid! /toIk roiaif, and in V. 46 Euryleon, rupafffSi iirf 
X'^<" 'it^iyovvToi (Koi itkomipxn'!' xp^'""' 'f' oKiya¥i his fate, however, has 
a suggestive resemblance to that of the Cylonians : ol yip /iir Si\iroiaaii ixaya- 
(TTrirTO ir/KTiivni' KiiTaipayiinii M Ar&i ^apiLlau ^u/tiji'). These passages raise 
the Strong presumption that if Herodotus had meant by the attempt of Cylon 
an affilir like those of Peisistratus, Deioces, or Emyleon, he would have used 
difierent language. The meaning of the word Miitivt (M repayyiSi) as describ- 
ing the feeling more natural for a youth (Stein, af. Busolt, C. C. I. pp. 505, 
ttote 3) cannot be pressed ; for thoi^h the word in this sense is an JEaaf \ry6iityBy 
in Herodotus, — it occurs several times in a literal sense : t.g. I. 195 ; II. 36; IV. 
168, 180, 191, — it is not much stronger than the word iparttls used of the sage 
Deioces's feeling. 
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or on a supposed untnistworthiness of the date of Cylon's Olympic 
victory. As to this second point, it may be said that if any matters 
in Greek chronology rest on a secure basis, the best attested are the 
dates of Olympic victors, after those records were begun ; and there 
is no reason, from the records, why this date of Cylon's victory 
should be regarded with suspicion. Indeed, if the date were a forged 
date, inserted in the lists without authority, we should have looked 
for it somewhat later ; Solon was supposed to have been concerned 
with the efforts to purify the city of the Cylonian sacrilege, and an 
inventor of this date would have placed it much nearer Solon's time 
than 640 B.C. 

It must be plain to every reader of the passage from Herodotus 
that there was no uncertainty in the historian's mind as to the nature 
of the attempt of Cylon, and as to the age of the young adventurers. 
Where did he gain this impression? The tradition of the affair, in 
all its essential features, was still definite and clear among the 
Alcmeonidae when Herodotus visited Athens and heard tales of the 
house fixjm them or their sympathizers : no story could be more 
vivid in all its details than that of the youthful, heedless adventurer, 
ill-prepared, speedily overwhelmed, his company either slain or 
exiled. Alcmeonidae at least would never have transformed, in 
their traditions, a powerful enemy, in the maturity of his strength, 
into a daring foolish boy. Later on some of these features, the more 
picturesque as contrasted with the more essential, faded from the 
historical consciousness. 

There is nothing whatever in any of the other authorities that 
makes our inferences as to Cylon's age improbable. It is true that 
in ncme of the accounts is the feet distinctly stated that Cylon was 
a young man, and it may be claimed that had this been the case, it 
would have been dwelt upon, especially by Thucydides, whose narra- 
tive is very explicit It is noteworthy, however, that in the earliest 
of the authorities this aspect of the matter is made clear ; in the sub- 
sequent accounts other features of the interesting incident attracted 
attention and were emphasized. 

In his walk upon the acropolis of Athens, Pausanias ' saw, evidently 

^ Paul. I. 28. 1. It nuket no difference, foT out purpose, whether Fsuiaiiiaiuw 
Ihe statue himself, or merely xe»A about it in his authorii;. The explicit and 
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near the great Athena tvX(u)mixik, a statue of Cylon, the presence of 
which in that place — the statue of a man who had attempted to 
make himself tyrant — was a mystery to him. The explanation which 
he suggests, though undoubtedly an incorrect one, carries with it 
a bit of information that bears upon the matter of the age of Cylon 
at the time of his attempted usurpation : the statue was of a man 
tISos KoAAuTTos. Such language could hardly have been used except 
of the statue of one in the early prime and beauty of youth. In this 
statue, then, made doubtless long after the event, probably after the 
Persian wars' and perhaps in the Periclean age, — if not as a substi- 
tute for a figure set up very soon after the event' and destroyed at 

somewhat recondite infoiniatiDii thai he furaishcB about Cylon is dearly taken 
from some book in which matters of interest concerning these itaC^/iaTa were 
given (Polemon, drawing from Atthid-wTiter», and other sources). 

* In the Persian occupation of Athens, the Acropolis was cleared of neatly 
ererTthing. Herod. VIII. 53. 

^ The dedication of the statue here, near Ihe temple of outraged Atben* Polias, 
. was intended as a sort of expiation for the guilt of sacrilegious murder. The statue 
was set up either by the oSendera, or b; their friends, or by the state, either 
immediately after tbe event, which is unlikely, or at some much later time, when 
it should have seemed that the crime had not been fully eipiatcd. Now unce we 
know that Cylon escaped, this proceeding is more likely to have taken place a 
long time after Ihe event, when the fact of his escape had become obscured. In 
answer to the demands of the Lacedaemonians, at the opening of the Peloponoe- 
siaa war, that Pericles should be cast out, as tainted by ancient sacrilege, — toCtd 
ri iryn iKaitmi, — the Athenians made the counter-demand that the Spartan* 
should free themselves of the taint of the crime committed against Athena Chalci- 
oecus, i.e. the starving of King Pausanias in the temple of Athena at Sparta, 
thirty (Ad. Bauer, l.c. pp. 70, 72) years or more earlier. The Spartans had, how- 
ever, in compliance with the direction of the god of Delphi, already offered " two 
bodies for the one," two bronze statues of Pausanias, which were set up near the 
temple (Thuc. 1. 127, iz8, 134, 135; cf, also Paus. III. 17. 7-9). From this lan- 
guage one might perhaps infer that Ihe Athenians had already done their utmost 
in atonement for the Cylonian sacrilege ; had, among other things, already dedi- 
cated on the Acropolis a stalue of Cylon. 

The existence of this statue of Cylon can hardly be explained in connexion with 
the curious regulation with reference to the archons, whereby on entering oCBce they 
solemnly swore that, if they should transgress any of the laws, they would dedicate 
a golden statue (bI Jl ittia if^niTfi hiivirrtt irpii rf \{B^ xart^riiar iraSifur 
iySpi^vra ^iiaaZv On Tira xapa^aaf rAr rifiar, Aristot. Raput. Alh. c. 7; cf. 
^txt.z\.Exc.Pel.^; Pollux VIII. 86; Suid. i.f. xpwr^ tWc) . In Plato (/lio^*. 
335 e) Socrates playfully emlnoiders this oath, and adds unessential details 
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the time of the Persian occupation of the acropolis, perhaps as a sort 
of an expiatory offering made by the friends of Pericles at the time 
when party strife had made his hereditary taint as an Alcmeonid a 
factor of great weight against him/ — we have a survival of the 
authentic tradition, elsewhere meeting us only in Herodotus, that 
Cylon was a young man at the lime of his attempt. 

A second class of arguments in favor of a date for Cylon eariier 
than 631 B.C. may be based upon the probable age of the Megacles 
prominent in the affair as the archon who broke his word, and, at the 
head of a faction, committed sacrilegious murder. The age of this 
man at this time is to be inferred from that of his son Alcmeon, 
general of the Athenians in the First Sacred War. A discussion of 
this topic raises several related questions concerning the chronology, 
fortunes, and wealth of the Alcmeonidae in the latter part of the 
seventh and in the first half of the sixth centuries b.c. 



THE ALCMEONIDAE BEFORE PEISISTRATUS. 

AccORDDfn to Attic traditions the noble house of the Alcmeoni- 
dae ' had in the earliest historic period shown its pre-eminence : 
two of its members, Megacles and Alcmeon, had been so-called life- 
archons, the later being the last in that scries.* Uncertain as this tra- 

(jtfve^v tifita, Xaofktrprtf" «■> AiAfniit i.raiitattr, but Plutarch {^Sol. 25), 
not seeing the fuo, reproduces the whole passage from Plato as the ancient regula- 
tion). Thestatuetlehereprovidedforwasof Et4d, and was evidently intended as \ 
penalty for receiving bribes in office, not for other forms of malfeasance, and doubt- 
less would hare been a statuette of some divinity, probably Athena, whose treasure 
had been appropriated. The statue of Cylon, however, mentioned by Pausanias, 
was a portrait statue of bronie. Pre-Solonian atchons could hardly have dedicated 
sacb a statue. Furthermore, pre-Solonian archons would have known that Cylon 
had escaped. 

1 This statue seems to have stood not far &om one of Pericles: Pans. I. 35. i 
and 28. I. 

* Alcmeon (Alcmeonidae), not Alcmaeon, is tbe spelling of the Attic inscrip- 
tions, i.g. C.l.A^ IV' 373, n. 189, p. 58 (sixth century B.C.). Cf. Meisterhans, 
Cramm? % 14, p. 38, and notes 167 and 517. Euripides's play was entitled 
'AXK/iJar, Cramer, Ante. Oxtn. II. p. 337. 4. ' A>.KHta»liin, Dem. TXI. 144 (l). 

* In the list (Euseb, CAron. I. iSj ff.) of thirteen life-archons, beginning with 
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dition xax} be, there is no uncertainty about the tradition that makes 
this family one of the noble ynn;, later called Eupatridae,' — from 



Midon, the tixth i* Megaclet and the thirteenth Alcmeon. The periods ascribed 
to these aTchoiu,who lived before irarpafal were begun, are purely conjectunl 
The presence of these names in this list, as also of the names of Agamestiw 
(Fhilald?), Mid Aripbron (Buzygid), and others, shows one of three things: 
either (l) that the tradition that the succession was limited to MedonCidae, and 
so continued into the period of the deccDnial aicbontate (Paus. I. 3. 3; IV. j. lo; 
13. 7}, was false; or (2) that these men were Medontidae on their mothers' side, 
but on Ihdr fii,tben' side members of other families; or (3) that these names do 
not belong in the historic series, the ancient list having been revised by the inser- 
tion, at a late period, of well-known Attic names. Cf. Busolt, G. G. I. p. 406, 

' The answer to the question as to whether the Alcmeonidae were Eapatridae 
(denied by Sauppe, Stein — on Herod. I. 59 — and others; affirmed by Vischer and 
others) will depend upon the sense in whicb we are to take the word : whether 
(1) as the name of an Attic fiyat, E^arpftw, or (3) titwMplin, as the generic 
name of a political class, an estate (Germ. ' Stand '), composed of certain ancient 
noble-bom families, possessing certain traditional political rights and privileges. 
That there was such an Attic yitat is clear: see Isocr. Xvi. 15, Dem. xxi. 144; 
Folemon, ap. Schol. Soph. O. C. 4S9 (cf. Wilamowitz, Phil. Unl. I. 119, note, 
and Htrmts, 23 [1SE7], pp. I3l, and 479 ff. [Tjipffer]; also Hiizel, Xhiin. 
Mm. [iSSS], p. 631, but especiaUy TopfTei, AU. Ctn. pp. 175 ff.); that the 
Alcmeonidae did not belong to it is equally clear (cf. Isocr. Ij.). That, how- 
ever, the Alcmeonidae were an ancient hmily, and that its members enjoyed the 
highest privileges, in the state, of holding office, etc., is also demonstrable (cf. 
Vischer, Kl. Schriftin, I. pp. 401 ff.). The scolion preserved in Aristot. Xisfub, 
Ath. c. 19, and often quoted (see Rose, Aristot. Fragm. 394, and Aristot. Psiu- 
depigr. pp. 417, 41S), shows that in the mouths of the people the Alcmeonidae 
were early called (hrorpUai, whatever the word may have meant ; afaT Ktvl/^ptav 
wpotaairaipiir [ «Tavi irlpai i,Ti\iaai ^^c"'"' I liyattit rt Koi ttwa/rptSat | «t 
fir* Viri^av oTur | raripteif ftrot*. 

From the extreme rarity, if not entire absence, of tbe word tbimpiSai in prose- 
writers before Aristotle, to designate a political office-holding class of nobles as 
contrasted with the low-born populace {ij. in the sense of Lat. optimatts, fatricii'), 
— perhaps because the word had already been taken up in the name of the yiyot 
evrnT^ftoi (cf. Isocr. XVI. 35), — and from the use, where we should look for it, of 
oJ t^iriit, tJ yin), "i tvrarol, «I \aftwpal, of i* rut ydmr, of yriifiiiiei, etc., one 
might raise the question whether tiraTpltai, at least before the time of Aristotle, 
was naturally and generally understood in this special sense. A poetical word 
or^naDy (Soph. £1. 160, 857, Eur. Aic. 93a), it had more than one meaning: 
'good or true to one's father' — so of Orestes, perhaps the reputed founder of the 
yint EinTpCtoi (iiiiie\, Mein. Mus. 43 [1888], p. 631) — or 'of good parent- 
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which archons were chosen, — and that connects its members witii 
many important phases of Attic history &x>m the latter half of the 
seventh century b.c onward. The Alcmeonidae first meet us u» con- 
nexion with the affair of Cylon, and their attitude in this matter raises 
a question as to the causes of their activity. Did they assail and sup- 
press Cylon only as the head or representative of a rival family, wishing 
to retain for themselves the pre-eminence which the election of one 
or more of their number to the archonship bears witness to 7 Or did 
they act rather as patriots, defenders of the state against tyrants, 
— futrorupawcN, as Herodotus calls them — with disinterested motives? 
Or were they merely public officers doing their official duty in quelling 
a sedition and uprising that threatened the existence of the state? 
The violence with which they acted, disregarding the holiest laws 
which made the suppliant sacred, shows that this last explanation is 
inadequate. A definitive answer can hardly be given : doubtless 
several or even all of these considerations combined as motives. 
Aristode's 81^ rr^v vpos oAAi^Xovf ^CKavyiua.v, said of the party strug- 

age.' It may have been adopted by Aristotle in a technical sense, — in part because 
of one of its meanings; in part perhaps because of the representative character of 
the bmily EurarpfSai, just as in Roman times Eteobutadae was used as the 
aynonyme of tirt*v*is (TSpfTer, Att. Gtneal. p. 117), — and later on, especially 
in Roman times, wlien the analogy of Roman political conditions affected the 
scholar's conceptions, it may have become thoroughly establisheil in this sense. 
Thus Flat, uses it for the Latin patricians {^Fab. 16, Piipl. iS); and in Dion. Hal. 
Ant. II. 8, «i»aTp(Jai is Greek for fatricii, as typoMoi for phbeii. Landweht, 
/!ti/<>/. Suppl.-Bd. V. (i8S4)pp. 143C, has the examples; cf. also Busolt, G.G.I. 
pp. 387-89, for the bibliography. 

It should be added that Aristotle himself never uses the word in the Pelitict, 
and only twice in J«/»ii. Alk. (cc. 13, 19), elsewhere preferring, where this would 
seem to have been the natural expression, other words (al 'tiiiifi}t.int etc.). It is 
doubtful — a third possible case — whether this word was found in Aristotle's 
account of the Attic state under Theseus, in the lost part of the Rtspub. Atk. 
(Rose, ArisiBt. Fragm. 384, 385). It is not given (as Kenyon rematka, p. 173) 
in the early versions of this passage (^Lix. Dtm. Palm. p. 152 — Sakkelion, 
BhU. Corr. HtUin. I. 1877; — Schol. Tlat. Axioch. 371 D; Moeris, Lex. AU. p. 
193), though it occurs in the paraphrase in Plut Thes. 25, and in Pollui VIII. III. 
The last version is in part, at least, demonstrably an expanuon, by the insertion 
of the words i\ timTpiSir, of the language of Aristotle {Rtifub. Ath. c. 8 : f uA^ 
V itvor I* itaBinf wpirtpa* kbI ^AsSuriAdi tA-tc^i, k.tA. PoUux., ih. : aJ It 
^iiAaflB«'iAt?i i{ (irsTpiivi' J* irtts, ic.T.A.). 
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gles immediatcty after Solon's reforms, points, as we have already 
remarked, to early &roily rivalries. Friends of the Atcmeonidae in 
subsequent centuries, as they looked back upon the history of the 
family, in which prominent members stand forth as the enemies of 
tyrants and as the upholders of the people against oligarchical 
domination, saw in this house ideal champions of the liberty of the 
people, but they viewed history with false perspective.' Megactes, 
the younger, who, at the head of the Parali, withstood Peisistratus, 
champion of the Diacrii, did so, — as also Lycurgus, the leader of 
the Pediaei, — not with high motives, but because he hoped to 
gain something by it, and in particular a mastery over his rivals. 
The subsequent compromise proposed by Megacles to Peisistratus, 
whereby the tyrant havii^ married his daughter should receive 
Megacles's support in his usurpation, is hardly the conduct of a 
pure-minded patriot.' When finally the Peisistratidae were cast out, 
in large measure through the efforts of the outraged Alcmeonidae, 
and Cleisthenes, the son of Megacles, with his adherents gained the 
ascendancy in the state, as over-agfunst his oligarchic rivals now 
headed by Isagoras, it was apparently mainly to establish himself and 
his party in power that he instituted his far-reaching refonns.^ At 



' Cf. especially Isoci. xvi, 25, who celebrates the wealth and patriotic spirit 
of the family; «t r«u fdv irAaurou liiyiOtur ^ntM*''" mTiKirer — Irrnr yip iiiyti 
XYMtTsi 'AKK/iiar ran »oAitS» 'OKvuriaaiv iyittim — r^y 8" tBvmt* ii» ttx"* tit 
ri tX^os it rail TuptrnKB7t htSti^mnt . . . otii iillaaav /urmrxut Tfl» iKtlrm 
(i.e, Feiiistratus) rvpavriioj iA\' (I\di^o ^irytTr /laWcr i Tabs rnXtria SSttr 
tsvAevorrat, k.t.A. Modem instances of a similar lack of historical perspective 
abound. 

* Plut. S0I. 29; rpdyiiara vtifripa irpoffloica* cal icoStlt Srarru (t.f. these 
party leaders) Mpar Karimffir, abx laor iKxiiomt, ix\i w\4aii i^tir ly rji 
^cTiU9«Ap' ical upartiatir narriitari Tar Sia^tfoiiimt. Herod. I. 59, 60; tvBt 6% 
i nnflrrparoi ifpx* 'A^riilo»'. The factions of Lycorfpis and Megacles combine 
agaiost Peisistratus and cast him out; they subsequently fall out among them- 
■elves, and Megacles makes a compromise with Peisistratus, offering his daughter 
in marriage (M ru/iarrUi). 

* Herod. V. 66: vSrai at JivS|)<f ^trroo'Iaircu- ripl ttiviiiiBt, trraiiityat t) t 
KXtvfimi ri* Hinay wptvtraipiCtTiu, as more than a century earlier, for a practi- 
cally similar purpose, Cylon had called to his aid an Irctifnjfiiv ray ^KinuiTiur. 
Aristotle's language is {Rapub. AH. c. 30) : i^aalaiw rplj lAA^an 'lanyipas 
. . , nol KAfurP^mt . . . itTT^nmt II ToTt traiptiaa 6 K\tnrBirftt npiivnirirro rhr 
Kjiiav, 4»d(i8«&i t^ »aW(i tJi* naKvralay (see above, p, 38, note). The radical 
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no point in the political history of the family — except, perhaps, in 
some of the acts of its greatest scion, Pericles — do we find evi- 
dence of wholly disinterested and patriotic conduct \ misfortune, 
exile, and many other reverses, together with signal success in the 
gaining of wealth, uniting its members closely, had strongly developed 
the family feehng, and had taught them insight and political wisdom, 
which, when the opportunity arrived, they put to brilliant use to their 
own great advantage, as also to that of the state. 

According to the clear language of Thucydides the attempt of 
Cylon was brought to a summary end by an uprising of the people, 
hastening in from the country, followed by violent measures on the 
part of the Alcmeonidae. The interests of the Alcmeonidae are 
here served by the people from the country : the family may be 
regarded as now standing at the head of the second of the two great 
classes into which from early times the Athenian people fall, — the class 
whom Aristotle calls dirotKot, and which would at this time include the 
artisan as well as the peasant class. Though the lines appear sharply 
drawn between the well-to-do and the poor, there is as yet no evi- 
dence of minuter subdivisions according to class differences, nor 
according to local factions, which meet us in quick succession soon 
after Solon's legislation. Two generations later the family appears — 
in the person of Megacles, grandson of the Megacles of the affair of 
Cylon — as the champion of the local faction of the Parali, social and 
economic changes having come about that led most naturally to this 
relation ; three generations later it is the people {Demus) as such that 
Cleisthenes aUies to himself; five generations later it is by his extraor- 
dinary services to the Demus that Pericles maintains himself in his 
supreme position ; while in the sixth generation the coquettings of 

character of tlie reforms of GeUthenea was doubtless suggested to him by the 
experience of his grandfather, for whose reorgoDization of the Skyon constitution 
one would hardly claim a patriot's disinterestedness. The ostracism of Mega- 
cles, »on of Hippocrates and nephew of Cleislhenes, in 487/6 B.C., as supporter of 
the Feisistratidae shows that the family had no ingrained aversion lo tyranny 
(Aristot. Jtcspui. AA. c. 22). Lyiias (iiv. 39; cf. [Andoc] Contra Ale. 34) 
makes him Qeisthenes's son, grandfather of Alcibiades, — hence perhaps the 9(i. 
See also the ostrakon bearing the name of Megacles, son of Hippocrates, the per- 
son mentioned by Aristotle (Benndorf, Criich. u. Sicil. VascnHMer, p, 50, pi. 
29, no. lol; and a pinax discussed by Studnicika {Jahrb. d. Arch. Intl. 2. 
Ci887],p. 161). 
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the Alcmconid Alcibiades with the same Demus aie the causes at 
once of his rise and of his fkll. 

The affair of Cylon, marked as it was by violence and unholy blood- 
shed, was followed by a long period of strife. The survivors of the 
Cylonians and their adherents gain strength, and a reaction against 
the Alcmeonidac sets in, mainly political,' but doubtless sharpened 
by the superstitious sense of outraged divine law. The people are at 
variance and in dread of worse ill -, according to some authorities 
Solon,' then beginning to rise into prominence, having the confidence 
of both parties, or some other influential citizen, prevails upon the 
Alcmeonidae to submit to the verdict of trial by a special court of 
three hundred citizens selected for this purpose. The fonnal accuser, 
as we have seen, is Myron, a Lycomid ; the Alcmeonidac are found 
guilty; the bodies- of the dead offenders are dug up and cast beyond 
the borders ; the living relatives withdraw, condemned to perpetual 
exile.' 

The trial and exile of the Alcmeonidae must have taken place no 
little time before the legislation of Solon, and before the breaking 
out of the Sacred War, in which Alcmeon, now head of the house, 
is general of the Athenian contingent,* There are two grounds for 



' CT, SchfinMuin. T'a-lfi./i'Ai/o/. 111 (1875), pp. 464 ff. 
' The connexion of Solon with this trial has only sli^t evidence to Buitain it. 
NicK, Z»r Gesch. Salons, p. 14. 

* Cnleu the detail about the iiapMitii of the bodies of the dead be a ditto- 
graphjF foi what was said of the procedure in the ^me of Oeisthenes (an on- 
likely bj'potbesis; see above, p. 17, note l), one mait infer that a considerable 
time hid elapsed between the sacrilege and the trial. Aristotle's language sug- 
gests that Megacles, the chief culprit, was one of the dead; at all events, we hear 
nothing of him again. Diels f^Siliungsb. d. Berl. Aind., 1891, p. 388) supposes 
a generation to have passed. 

* The main ground for a later date of the trial is the supposed coimexion of 
Epimenides with the measures taken for the purification of the city from the 
R.v\Aytm* teyat. According to this view, the trial must have taken place, if not 
after the arrival of Epimenides, — according to one account (Diog. Laert. I. to. 
110; cf. Said. s.v. 'Eiri^ivCjqt for another date) he came 01. 42. i = 596 B.C., — 
at least shortly before it. Thus Schomann — who fixes the dale of the affair of 
Cylon at 6iz B.C., and not, as we would, a doien or more years earlier — would 
put the trial after the beginning of the Sacred War (by him dated 600 B.C.), and 
before Epimenides (596 b.c.) : after the beginning of the war, because otherwise 
Alcmeon could hardly have been chosen general i before Epimenides, because in 
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this inference : first, the selection of Alcmeon as representative of 
the Athenian people in the war for the honor of Delphi, and, sec- 
ondly, the fact that a reaction had set in ^!:ainst the Cylonians 
before the enactment of Solon's laws. Both of these things would 
have been impossible but for a considerable lapse of time. We must 
conceive of the case somewhat as follows : after the departure of the 
Alcroeonidae, the keenness of the feeling of hatred {feayw i/xurtrnvTo) 
which prompted the severity of their punishment became less and 
less sharp, — in part because of the natural reaction that sets in in 
all such cases ; in part doubtless because of the good report that 
came home of the brave and wise conduct of the members of the 
family in their absence, and especially of Alcmeon ; in part also 
because of new ties of business formed between enterprising Athe- 
nians at home ajid the absent Alcmeonidae, who were now in all 
probability adventuring themselves in trade and commerce in foreign 
lands, and thus laying the foundations of the wealth for which in 
subsequent times their family was illustrious. With the growth and 
spread of this feeling in favor of the Alcmeonidae — the most conspicu- 
ous evidence of which was the choice of Alcmeon as general, and the 
restoration of the family therein involved — there went also a deepen- 
ing of the feeling against the Cylontans, which is clearly expressed in the 
language of the amnesty-law of Solon, given in the thirteenth of»v.' 

the >ccoiuiCs of the activity ol Epimenides in puri^ng the city, no mention is 
made of the trial and exile. Bat — to leave out of consideration the very ques- 
tionable date of the Sacred War assumed by SchSmann and the fact that the 
order of events in Aristotle's narrative {^Resptih. Aih. cc. i IT.) points conclusively 
to a trial of the Alcmeonidae, if not before Draco, cert^nly not long after him, 
— it is highly improbable that Solon's amnesty-law (Plut. Sot. 19) should have 
Allowed the retom of the exiles only a few months after their awful banishment, 
while making an express exception in the case of the exiled Cylonians. Further, 
as will be shown later (pp. 69 C), Che conoexion of Epimenides with this affair, 
at least as late aa 596 B.C., is problematical, and arguments based upon it have 
little weight. 

1 Pint. Sol. 19: this law, which provides for pardon and restoration to rights 
of citizenship, makes exception in the case of the Cylonians, in the words 
TAJfr Idrai . . . in rpirraytiov KUTaiiKairdirTts . . , irl TopayytSi Ifioyoi'. Even if, 
with LJp^os-SchSmann (Atl. Froc. I. p. 27), we deny that the court before which 
the Cylonians were tried was an archon's court, there can be no doubt that in 
these words the Cylonians are meant. The «it t)j» Kpluit . . . iv 'Sptlif riyv of 
SchoL I. At. £g. 445 is a mistaken form of statement, which has no weight. 
See pp. 16, 24, and cole i. 
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All such changes of popular feeling take time, and we can hardly be 
wrong in insisting that between the affair of Cylon, which was the 
original cause of all these changes of mental attitude, and the later 
exhiUtions of popular feeling in the matter, a period of many yeats 
must have elapsed. 

In the generation in which the attempt of Cylon was thwarted, 
the conspicuous Alcmeonid is Megacles. In the next generation the 
leading member of the family is Alcmeon, the son of Megacles, 
noted for the part he took in the Sacred War and for his great 
wealth.' About the exact date and length of the Sacred War there 
is still ground for uncertainty, though there is every probabiUty 
that the war practically closed in the archonship at Athens of Simon 
{i>. 590 B.C.) ;' its duration is wholly uncertain, since we must regard 
the ten-year period ascribed to it by later writers ' as a sort of ana- 
chronistic echo of the ten-year period of the Sacred War in the fourth 
century B.C. (357-346 b.c), if not suggested by the legend of the 
Trojan War. This first Sacred War, though not so great an affair as it 
was made out to be in much later times,* still has something of a univer- 
sal character, the several tribes of the Delphian amphictyony taking 
sides : the leader of the Athenian contingent in it, — according to the 
best records, the Delphic iiro^vij^ra — was Alcmeon.' It is reasonable 

' Plot. 5'c/. 1 1 ; Herod. VI. 115; Itoct. XVI. 35. 

* SlmoD, ftcchon OL 47. 3; M&r. For. Ep. 37. For a discussion of the date of 
the founding of the Pythian vrt^v/Wtit ^Ttir, which is connected with that of 
the Sacred War, see Landwehr, I^HoL Suppl.-Bd. V. (18S4), pp. 105-114. 
Ad. Bauei, la. p. 48, discusting the subject in the light of the recovered Rapud. 
A&., sets this date at B.C. 583; Damasias he would place B.C. 583-1, under- 
standing the Sturlfmi of Mai. Par. Ep. 38 to refer not to Damasias's second <rear, 
but to Dama^as II. (Damasias I., archon in B.C. 639/S; Dion. Hal. Ant. III. 38). 

■ Callisthenes, <t/. Athen. XIII. jGoc. Cf. Niese, Zur Geich. Solans, fV.\6S. 

* Thuc. I. 15. 

" Plut. Sol. II: l» Tt ToTi 4rt#£» ^enrliiimiir 'AA.HMa'""' . - ■ 'AftjKntiii- arpa- 
Tin'ii ivBrfi-yparTiu. The tradition (Aristot. Pytkion. and Euanthes the Samian, 
as quoted bj Heimippus, — given us in Plut, Scl. 1 1 ; also Aesch. CUs. loS) lepie- 
sented Solon as prominent in the agitation that led to (be war, and, according to 
Euanthes, made him general. Even though with Niese (Zur* (Pcjcj. Siilons,f. 17) 
we may be disposed to look upon this as a pleasing Aeschinean fiction (Dcm. Cor. 
149, tJritvt ivTpovAxeus ml /tMovi Sttr ii Ktpfaia x<^pa <iaSttfiA$y\ sur6iU nol 
iuittMr), a proceeding which the quotation from Aristotle (ttuaSirrn yif iV 
jvifniu rpit riv riKtitov Sipiatvar of 'Afi^irr^v*! &I 4\Xi>t rt litfTupavst *•) 
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to believe that, under all the circumstaaces, Alcmeon at this time, 
i.e. before 590 e.g., could not have been a young man.' The nec- 
essary qualifications for the office of general were age, experience, 
reputation, and these conditions must have been especially required in 
a candidate belonging to a family upon which the taint still rested, 
llie bearing of this inference upon the main question under discos- 
sion will be more evident later on. 

The wealth of Alcmeon and its source is a subject deserving 
examination, especially as the testimonies relating to it are somewhat 
confused. Herodotus (VI. 125) names Alcmeon as the fnend of Croe- 
sus, — which is of course impossible, — and gives the well-known story 
of the origin of his wealth from the gifts of Croesus, and remarks 
that it was by reason of this wealth that he presented himself at 
Olympia with a four-horse chariot and won the race ; he also adds 
that tiie house was further enriched in the next generation by Clei- 
sthenes of Sicyon, into whose family Megacles, Alcmeon's son, had 
married. Evidently the same victor and the same victory in the 
four-horse chariot-race, adduced as an evidence of the wealth of 
the Alcmeonidae, are celebrated by Isocrates (xvi, 25) ; this victory 
is by him said to have been the first one of its kind won by an 
Athenian.' Pindar' {Pytk. 7. 14) declares that one Olympic, five 



'ApwrarAm iy ng rSr TlvSmrmir lira-ypa^ liXtin TJ)f yi^/iqv iratiStis} ought 
to make us flow to do, we still have no ceason to doubt the part taken in the war 
by Alcmeon. 

' Aristot. (^Rtsfui. ACh. c. 4) asserts that, under the Draconian constitntioD, 
which prevailed at the time when Alcmeon was chosen to office, it was [equiied 
that the generals should be men with a property qualification of not less than one 
hundred minae, and should have children born in wedlock over ten years of ^e. 

Fhrynon, general before Sigeum, about B.C. 610, must have been, at the time of 
hia orparririia, not less than forty-live years of age. He won an Olympic victory, 
01. 36 (B.C. 636) : in the Toynfirtar, according to Dic^. Laert. 1. 4- 74 ; in the 
stadium (apparently), according to Euseb. 1. 199; he fell before Sigeum in a single 
combat with littacus. Probably Jul. Afric. wrote 'Apr-iwif^i AiUwr rrdSia*. 
nayicpaTfoii ^pinm 'AAfiMMt, ts TlnTiac<f lunt/iaxar ir^pfffii (Rutgers, ^ui. Afr. 
pp. 13, 14; for Artytamas, cf. Aotigon. Caryslius, Mist. Mirab. 121, in West- 
ermann's Paradoxografihi, p. 90). 

' The Tnrtgi' rtxtlm Ipiittt . . . was established Ol. 35 (B.C. 63o),and the first 
victor was the Tbeban Pagondis (Pans. V. 8. 7). 

' Find. lyih. 7. 13 ff. : SYom i4 lu rirr* /il* 'ladiuii \ wkoi, nia V ittrftniis \ 
Alii 'OAu^Tuft I iiv I* (t«i Kfppoi. The contradiction of this statement found in 
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Isthmian, and two Pythian victories were obtained by members of 
the family (before b.c. 490). The Scholiast on this passage, though 
he gives us an extraordinary wreck of details, yet preserves the good 
tradition (avaypa^crot), that this victory was won in 01. 47 (rc. 593).* 
It was traditionally believed, then, that at this early date — about 
590 B.C. — the Alcmeonidae were a wealthy family, and the explana- 
tion for this wealth was found, perversely and impossibly enough, in 
a supposed connexion with Croesus. Croesus, however, belonged to 
the next generation, not ascending the throne before 560 B.C.,' though 
he may have had a share in the government with his father Alyattes 



Arg. II. Ai. Nub. and in Schol. Ai. A'ui. 64 (TzeU. Ckil. I. 8 only follows this 
Schol.) is sufHciently met bf Boeckh, Find. II. 3, pp. 303, 304. The la^e nom- 
bei of Isthmian victories accredited to the family is doabtless to be explained by 
the proxiniity of Sicyon to the place of the gamei : Sicyon must have been to 
Megades, the husband of AgariEte, and to theit immediate descendants, a second 
home. According to Kiaitse's lists {PyOiiin, Ncm. u. Jslh. pp. 209-23), the 
cities that furnished much the larger number of Isthmian victors were Corinth, 
Aegina, and Sicyon; Athens is only slightly represented. This shows that there 
were exceptional reasons — probably due to local causes — why the Alcmeonidae 
were often at these games. 

> Boeckh, Am/. II. I, p. 391. In the SchoL the name of thevictor iswrongly 
given as Mcgacles, a reading which Boeckh at first accepted, and accordingly 
identifying this Megacleswith the Cylonian Megacles, he brought down the date of 
Cylon to suit (b.c. 599). In the commentary on the passage Boeckh withdraws 
this identification (II. z, p. 304: "meam ad Schoha olim proditam opinionem re- 
movero"), and would emend the date toOl. 57, — without, however, withdrawing 
the date for Cylon, — and refer the victory to Megacles, the contemporary of 
Peisistratus (Schol. At. Nub. 64). This latter victory, by the way, is, on the ^e of 
it, wrongly ascribed to Megacles; the SchoL has confused the name of Megacles 
with that of Cimon (Herod. VI. 35, 36; VI. 103), and ascribes to the former what 
belnngt to the latter (cf. Kraase, Olympia, p. 324) . The confusion of names 
in the Schol. is not surprising; as the orators confuse the names of Miltiadea and 
Cimon, as Herodotus, Aelian, and Pans. (VI. 19, 6) furnish similar instances, it 
is to be expected that a less familiar Alcmeon should be tamed into a more 
famfliar Megacles. Cf. Tfipfier, AH. Ctn. p. a8o, note. 

* Croesus's reign probably ceased 546 B.C. : he marched against Cyrus B.C. 548, 
01. 58. 1 (Euseb.I.96),and was soon defeated, and Sardis was taken (cf Sosicrateg 
ap. Diog. Laert. II. 7. 95) : cf. Ointon, F. U. II. t.a. 546 B.C. : the date of the fall 
of Sardis was an accepted and well-known epoch (Diels, Rkein. Mtts. 31, p. 30). 
CiocsuB was thirty-five years of age at the death of his father (Herod. I. a6), and 
reigned fourteen years (Herod. I, 86); the date of his accession to the throne 
would then be about 560 B.C For variant dates, see Busolt, G. G. I. pp. 33Z K 
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for a while before this time. In the light of the statement In Hero- 
dotus (I. 19) that Alyattes, having fallen sick, consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and of the subsequent statement (VI. 125) that the Lydian 
king — here, to be sure, named Croesus — in gratitude to Alcmeon 
for aid rendered his ambassadors invited him to Sardis and vastly en- 
riched him, Schomann ' makes the ingenious suggestion that Alyattes, 
not Croesus, was the actual source of the wealth of the Alcmeonidae. 
The confusion' of the son with his father was very natural, especially 
after Croesus had become the type of the wealthy monarch.* 



' Schominn {Jakrb. f. PMtol. 111 [1875], p. 466) gives two teasonB for 
believing thit Herodotus ii wrong in here naming Croesua: Croesus did not 
ucend the throne until full/ thirty yean after Alcmeon's «TpiiTir)'fa, and, lec- 
ondly, be always stood in too good lepute in Delphi to make it likely that his 
ambassadors needed the aid and special pleadings of others. 

^ Though there aie several fictitious features in this story, it is more reasonable 
to believe that Herodotus has erred in his chronology than that there is no basis 
of fact whatever for friendly aid given the Alcmeonidae by a Lydian king. 

* Of course the story in Herodotus (I. 30-33), followed by Plutarch (£7/. 27 ff.), 
which brings Solon and Croesns together, is equally improbable. Flularch admtia 
the chronological difiiculties, but naively waives them in the characteristic pas- 
sage: 1^9 ayiit K^to'si' frT(v{if eArai iaiavvtv Irtat Ta?i XP^'"" "" rrwKarnirriv 
i\4yxi'>- ^T* Si yiyor IVSoJw oCm . . . iral, i iut{ir iari, Tpitom rif iikmrei 
IjSii , . . at lUH i«A wpo^atciai xpermati Tiri Kiyoiiinm Kuriai k.t.K (^Sal. ZJ, 
ad init.'). Niese, Zttr Giuk. Selons, p. to. 

Five instances of error on Ihe part of Herodotus in establishing synchronisms 
will strike every reader: vii. (1) Herod. I. 29, which brings Solon and Croesus 
together; (3) Herod. VI. 125, Alcmeon and Croesus; (3) Herod. II. 177, 
Solon and Amasis; (4) Herod. V. 127, Fheidon of Argos and Megacles, the 
suitor of Agariste; and (5) Herod. V. 94, 95, where the (original) conquest of 
Sigeum is ascribed to Peisistratus. Now we must suppose that Herodotus was 
well informed as regards the chronological position, measured by generations, in 
relation to himself, of prominent persoru hving as far back as the middle of the 
Nith century B.C., i.t, one hundred years before his own time (Croesus, Megacles, 
and perhaps Amasis). It is to be noted that, in all these instances of error, he 
has merely drawn down into the times known to him personalities belonging to 
a vaguer, earUer generation : Alcmeon was rich, — hence he must have been the 
friend of the wealthy Croesus. Solon was a sage, — hence he most have been 
the adviser of the ill-starred Croesus; also a law.giver, — hence he must have had 
some connexion with the prince of the land of wise and hoary institutions. 
Almost everything that Herodotus tells about the intercourse of these persons is 
of Che most general character, like the anecdotes, of a painful family likeness, that 
are popularly told of all noteworthy peisonsges. With, perhaps, the single excep- 
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However this may be, there must have been some ground for the 
tradition that made the Alcmeonidae gain their wealth over seas. 
I would offer a suggestion as to the source of the ancient wealth of 
the Alcmeonidae at the time, which, though not certain, seems to 
have a large degree of probability in it. It is that the Alcmeonidae 
were among the first foreign traders from Athens, at a time when for- 
eign trade was, for Athens at least, in its inception ; that the sure 
foundations of their activity as traders were laid in their exile, though 
this activity may have begun yet earlier ; that this activity was kept 
up with such vigor and success after their return, that the head of 
the house in the generation next following Alcroeon — i.e. Megacles 
the younger — naturally became the leader and representative of the 
merchant or trading class in the Athenian state. The main argument 
on which this theory b based is the fact that Megacles was the leader 
of the ParalL This leadership could not have been due to the acci- 
dent of local habitation, as Peisistratus's leadership of the Diacrii 
was perhaps due to the fact that his family home and stronghold was 



tion of what is related of Solon's debt to Amasia, nothing in these ins 
the stamp of a vivid, unique historical reality. The explicit, and appaientl]' more 
historic, charaeter of the »t»lemenM in II, 177, to the effect that Solon owed to 
Amasis what was afterward called the nifiat i^Ua, gives them the air of greater 
credibility, and T. Case (C^ii. Revitw, tSSS, p. 241) docs well to call attention 
to them. On the other hand, however, the tradition as to the origin of this vinat 
ipyCat is so variant in antiquity that we can by no means be certain that Heiodo- 
lus's form of it is the correct one; thus (l) Lysias, Contra ^icid. {ap. Diog. Laert. 
I. 2. 55) asserts thai Draco proposed the law, and Draco's connexion with the 
taw faither appears from Plat Sol. 17, Phot. Lex. App. p. 665, PoUnx VIII. 4a. 
(z) Theophrastus asserts that Feisistratus was the author of the Uw (Plot. Sol. 31), 
while (3) Herodotus (II. 1 77) ascribes it to Amaus. Now Peisistmtus and Amasis 
were contemporaries i Amasis therefore might be mpposed to have suggested the 
measure to Peisistratos, Amasis being the personal form for Egypt. Herodotus, 
however, makes Solon the promulgator of all good laws; hence it mast have been 
to Solon that Amasia si^ested it. A more probable explanation would deny any 
personal connexion between Solon and Amasis as the origin of the usage; in 
ancient times there was both at Athens and in Egypt a law prohibiting idleness; 
Amasis was the Solon of Egypt, and Solon the Amasis of Greece; Egypt was 
more ancient than Greece, hence Amasis gave Solon the law. Still again : Solon 
viuted Egypt; what more natural — as Plutarch would say, it is a A^rat nfimi* 
T^ Z^Awvi Ifiti — than that the Athenian legislator should have met the Egyp- 
tian l^^istator, and adopted from him the measure which prevailed in both lands? 
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in the thickly populated Brauroman fastnesses in the upland country 
of Diacria' ; the ancient seat of the Alcmeonidae seems to have been, 
not on the shore, but well up in the Athenian plain, on the slopes of 
Fames near Leipsydrium,' where many years later they bravely 
though unsuccessfully withstood the sons of Peisistratus. This lead- 
ership can be most intelligibly explained only on the supposition of 

1 Pint. Sol. 10; Schol. At. Av. 873; Schol. Ar. Pac. B74. 

* Aristol. Respidi. Aik. c. 19: 'AAii/n«i'(J« . . . rvx^aajiTn tv rp x^ft AiBfii- 
tpar rh trip [Iri?] ndpynett, (It * ffui^ASrJ* tik*! t&h U toB &<rr«ti. TTie tert 
is probably corrupt, since the readings derived from the origiDal text ore various, 
viz. (l) irip nipviiBn, Hesych. s.v. Ati-^iSpwr. (2) ri hrlp nipniSos, Suid. s.zi. 
KvK4raitt. (3) ripl riir Uiprnfar, Schol. Ar. Lyi. 666. (4) friri rflt ndprti9o!, 
Et. Mag. p. 361. 31, (5) Herod. V. 62 : \tvSfbZptov t4 4rip nmojlTFj rtixfuairtt. 
Aristotle is following Herodotus; perhaps in the original text of Herodotus 
stood the words hr)p riaiovfat fri Xlifrrfiat, which in the version that has 
reached us have been abbreviated into the incorrect tiwip wipinfiat. Paeonia 
— Paeonidae, not far front modem Menidhi — lay in the Attic ttHm, north 
of Athens (Milchhofer, Text \o Curtius and Kaupert's AUika, H. 4a); accord- 
ing to the eiplanation suggested above, Leipsydrium lay "beyond" it, on the 
southern slopes of Fames. Aristotle, the Scholiasts, and the leiieographers 
make Leipsydrium a sort of earlier Phylc, whither the patriots of the sixth century 
fled and where they congregated. We may beat explain the several statements 
by supposing that the Alcmeooidae fortilied their ancient family home. The 
Alcmeonidae and the Paeonidae were cognate -firt), and must originally have 
dwelt near each other; Paeonia was the seat of the Paeonidae. Isocrates (xvi. 
25) asserts that whenever the Peisiatratidae conquered the Alcmeonidae, they 
levelled their houses to the ground and dug up their graves. Perhaps the scolion 
on Leipsydrium (see above, p. 43, note i) refers in part to some such acts. Later 
members of the family of the Alcmeonidae, to be sure, come from Agryle (Leobates, 
Plut. Thtm, 23) and Alopece {C.I.A. I. 122; Aristot. Respui. Ath. c. aa), and 
from other demes of the inHav, not, however, in the vicinity of Leipsydrium, but 
near Athens. These cases, however, belong to post-Geisthenean limes; the new 
demes by no means stood for the ancient homes of families of the demotae. The 
members of an ancient family might well be scattered over Attica. 

One might hazard the conjecture that it was as promoters of trade between 
Euboea and Athens — the chief route of which passed their doors — or perhaps 
as exporters of com from their fertile inland estates that the Alcmeonidae origi- 
nally came into relation with the Shoremen, a relation that grew more inUmate 
as new foreign connexions, formed when the family went into exile, extended the 
range of their commercial activity. Aristotle seems to suggest Delphi as the 
source of the wealth of the family {Rtspub. Ath. c. 19, l^n tbripytaar, k.tJi.). 
But the passage, besides being corrupt, is a faulty condensation of Herod. VL 63 
ad fin. and 63 ad inU. 
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an identity of business interests, an identity that had been the slow 
growth of years.' 

The beginnings of trade and industry in Attica* are hardly to be 
placed much earlier than the last third of the seventh century b.c. 
The primitive system of barter had prevailed hitherto. By the middle 
of the following century there was a vigorous trade with the west, in 
which Athens received grain in exchange for her pottery and for her 
silver. Solon's prohibition ' of the export of all agricultural products of 
Attica — this cannot include manufactured articles — except oil, the 
supply of which alone exceeded the demand for local consumption, 
shows that before his legislation there had been extensive trading and 
an exportation by enterprising merchants of articles needed for home 
use. The com trade, to be sure, was largely in the hands of Megara, 
which, like Corinth and Aegina, much anticipated Athens in commer- 
cial enterprise ; and when the war with Megara closed this source of 
supply, distress was prevalent. But Athens herself launched her ships 
upon the seas, and now sought gain in foreign lands.* Indeed, it was 
probably with a view to securing something of the com trade of the 
BlaclE Sea that the Athenians were led, not long after Draco, to send an 
expedition, their first to cross the seas, so as to secure a foothold on the 
Hellespont in the Troad. Involved in a quarrel with Mytilene, which 
laid claim to the Troad as her own colonial territory (Aeolic), the 
Athenians succeeded, however, in maintaining their ground after the 
decisive capture of Sigeum.* The establishment of the naucraries.' 
which clearly had to do with the proroodon of a navy, probably for 
the protection of the merchant marine, is unintelligible except upon 



I The significance of the connexion of the family with the Farali reappears as 
late as (be time of Pericles, whose son Farslua received bis name probably in 
recognition of this Telation, a name originally snggested, doubtless, by that of the 
Attic hero Faralua (Eur. Suppl. 659), himself, however, perhaps the mythical 
impersonation of the Parali. Cf Stein, on Herod. I. 59. 16. 

* On the whole subject, see Busolt, G. G, I. pp. 501 ff.; H. Droysen, Alhtn 
M. d. Wtsten, pp. 39-40. » Plut. Sol. 24. 

* SoL Frag. 13. 43-46, cited in part above, p. 9, note 3. 

* Strabo XIII. 599. The date of the operations before Sigeum was not far 
from B.C. 610: see above, p. 9, and note 5, The Sigean Inscription twlongs 
to a date only a little later: Roberts, Gritk Epigr. pp. 78, 334-6; Kirchhoff, 
Studitu tur Gritch. Alphab.* p. 21 ff. For Fhrynon, the general, see al>ove, 
p. 50, note [. * On the nauciaries, see above, p. 31, note i. 
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this supposition. We have good evidence that Solon himself engaged 
in trade, and the sagacity of bis economical and financial refonns 
reveals a man practically acquainted with the intricacies and needs 
of business intercourse. The evident friendliness of Solon for the 
Alcmeonidae might possibly be explained on the supposition of a unity 
of interests with them in matters of trade. 

llie social distress in Attica which prevailed for a number of years 
before Solon's appearance upon the scene was due to a variety of 
causes. The long war with Megara not only had exhausted the 
resources of the people, but had forced the Athenians to get such 
imported com as was needed as best they could, probably only at 
a great cost. The change from primitive traffic by barter to that of 
buying and seUing with coined money would weigh very heavily upon 
the peasant, and even upon the landed proprietor who had no capital 
but bis lands ; increase and uncertainty in prices would naturally 
ensue, and a financial crisis would be precipitated. A third cause of 
discontent was found in the unjust manner with which the ruling fami- 
lies, in whose hands lay the judicial fiinctions, executed judgment, 
favoring their friends and oppressing the helpless. The only persons 
who did not suffer m this order of things were the capitalists, who, in 
fact, throve in it. In some cases the capitalists were landed proprietors, 
but many of them must have got their money by trade. A land- 
owner with money had the peasant at his mercy, and the result was 
not only that the country was dotted with slabs which served as rec- 
ords of mortgages, but that the holdings of land by single individuals 
vastly and unduly increased. Nay, more : so high was the rate of 
interest which it was possible to exact from standi^ debtors, that 
many of the unfortunates found it impossible to pay the principal and 
were thus sold into slavery, themselves or their children, in satisfac,- 
tion for their debts. 

Solon's reforms changed these conditions, and secured equity for 
every one. For our purposes it is unnecessary to dwell upon these re- 
forms. It is enough to say that the -xpfmi airoKmr^, or absolute remis- 
sion of debts, commonly known as the Seisachthy, and in fact the whole 
revolution, must have been highly objectionable to the capitalists,' who. 



^ In the words l\mt tt lirrikaur mrfSms rik npit lavrois, et /ilr ipx>iy rat 
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however, when once a financial and business settlement had been 
reached, preferred to allow it to remain rather than to rislc losses by 
further revolution.' 

It is an interesting fact that of the post-Solonian parties, — the 
Farali, Pedlaci, Diacrii,' — the Parali is the party of law-abiding citi- 
zens, which stands intermediate between the two extremes of oli- 
garchic and democratic agitators, and seeks the perpetuation of the 
status quo? That the Parali were rich is apparent from the language 
of Plutarch,* and their wealth would show that they wete something 
more than fisher-folk. Everything supports the hypothesis that they 
were traders as well ; * and the wealth, foreign alliances and connexions 
of the Alcmeonidae, the champions and representatives of this party, 
can best be explained on the supposition that they, too, were engaged 
in trade in a large and hberal manner. 

It would probably require no Uttle amount of time for a number 
of persons of identical business interests to transform their mercan- 
tile union into a poUtical combination ; accordingly the party of the 
Parali must have been long in forming, and the wealth of fhe 
Alcmeonidae must have been well assured before Megacles assumed 
the leadership of the Parali. 

The chronology of the early history of the house will gain further 
definiteness if we note a few matters in connexion with the life and 



va), t\ )) T^ mXiTetf Swirxt^mrm fii i\i iityJXvi' ytyarivnt itrraSaXiiy, trim Si 
tik T^v «p&i iA\i,\atit tiXtmtler (AristoL Rtsfui. Ath. c. 13), we probably have 
the capitalists, the SDcieDt conservalives, and the rising anti-Alcmeonidean hc- 
tiona, reviving old family feuds. 

' This ma; eiplain the Teadiness of the Parali (Megacles) to compramiM. 

* On the various forms of these names, see Landwehr, Phihl. Suppl.-Bd. V. 
(1884), pp. 154 ff- 

' Pint Sot. 13 (ol nifpaXsi iiian tah. *al iktiuriikhm aipoiiurai avAirtfai 
Tpiwtr, K.T.X.; cf. 29) IS of Course onlf a paraphrase of Atistot. Rttpub. Afh. c. 
13 {fda nit T&r TlnpaKinv, Itr wpmivriiKii Miyaic\v' * "AAic/i^aji'oi, olwfp ISiiiavr 
Itiliiffra liiKtiv T^f /itmir ToXrrtlat), itself drawn freely from Herod. I. 59. 

* Plut SoL 29, of the party of Peisistratus, Ir oli ij* i Birrucis Sx^<" ""* i^i«Ta 
ro7t wKivai«is ixSoft^wii. C(. also Polyaenus, I. 21.3: MiyaicAfli iriprmv 
wKtiiirlar Ttraynires, k.t,\. 

* In AtistoL Rtipub. Ath, c 13 (•Tx"'' *" ?KaffTiii T4t iwanvidai iiri Tmr rimt 
if sTi iynAfr/auv), iytin^vf is not to be pressed in its literal sense; still, the 
lands of the traders would doubtless he mainly near the shore. 
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fortunes of this Megacles : viz. the probable date of his maniage 
with Agaiiste, daughter of the Sicyonian Cleisthenes, and of two or 
three of the episodes of his struggle with Peisistratus. 

The house of the Orthagoridae ruled, or, as Plutarch would put it, 
chastised,* the Sicyonians for one hundred yeais,* evidently a round 
number intended to include three generations. Myron, the son of 
the founder, won an Olympic victory in the four-horse chariot-race 
in Ol, 33 (B.C. 648) ,' and his more illustrious grandson Cleisthenes won 
a Pythian victory in Ol. 49. 3 (b.c. 582).* The same Cleisthenes was 
by tradition one of the important participants in the First Sacred War.' 
As the length of his reign was about thirty years,* we may suppose 
him to have ruled fix>m about 595 B.C. to 565 B.C. At some date 
within this period yet to be established, he gave his daughter Agariste 
in marriage to the young and wealthy Megacles, son of the Alcmeon 
whose acquaintance he had doubtless made in the operations before 
Crisa. The tale of this wedding as given by Herodotus has many 
fictitious elements in it, but the marriage itself is an undoubted 
historical feet.' One of the rejected suitors, the Philaid Hippocleides, 
was archon in 566 B.c. (01. 53. 3) '; the wedding can hardly have 
taken place much less than ten years before this date. If Megacles's 
daughter, who became the wife of Peisistratus' about 550 B.C., was 

' Plut. Dt Sera Num. Vind. 7 (^Mor. 553 b). Cf, Herod. V. 67, 'ASfnumij' 
liir «Inu ZwvBirlwr iStM-iA^a, txtivar li ktivr^fn (Pjrthia, oS Cteistbenes). 

» [Arbtot.] /W. Vni. (V.) 12. (9), 21, p. 1315' 14. (pp. 587 ft. SusemiM), 
Cf. Busolt, G. G. I. p. 466, Qote 2. 

* Faus. VI. 19. 2. 

* Paus. X. 7. 6. 

« Paus. 11. 9. 6; X. 37. 6. 

* Nicol. Damasc. 59 makes it thi^-one fears. 

I Herod. VI. 126-131. CL Z^UVli:, Dt Agarisiti Nupliii (Konigib. 1880); 
Busolt, G. G. I. pp. 466, 554; Topffer, AH. Gin. p. 279, and Petersen, Hist. 
CetH. Attic, pp. 21,83. 

» Athen. XIV. 628 c, P. Hesych. and Suid. s.v. oi ^porrlt. Archon, Ol. 53. 3 : 
ef. Euseb. II. 94 (Syncell. p. 454. 8) with Marcell. That. 3 {U. Pherecydea and 
Hellanicus, on the authority of Didymus), 'IiriraiiA.(lS))t iip' vi ipx^^at nam- 
94raui Mitt. The family of Hippocleides was alieady connected with another 
ruling house, the Bacchiadae of Coiinth. Stenunata are given by Petersen, l.t. 
p, 16, and TSpfTer, l.c, p. 320. 

* Cf. Herod. I. 60 and Aristot. Rispub. Alh. c. 141 the latter, while following 
Herodotus closely, at times verbatim, gives fuller iufoimation upon the chro- 
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a child of this union, which seems highly probable, we gain another 
termintts ante qvem for the date of the wedding; viz. about B.C. 565. 
Herodotus also informs us that the wedding contests and the wed- 
ding took place in a year in which the Olympic games had been 
celebrated, where Cleisthenes had won a victory with the four-horse 
chariot. The dates that best satisfy all the conditions are B.C. 568, 
573 or 576.' 

The struggles of Megacles with Peisistratus and their mutual com- 
promises furnish one or two additional chronological data of signifi- 
cance. Peisistratus established himself as tyrant for the first time, after 
a picturesque conflict with Megacles in the popular assembly,* in the 

nalogy. Although there U some oncettainty u to the dates of Peitistratiu and 
the Peisistratidae (cf. Busoll, G. G. I. 551, 552, and notes; Mciners, Diss. Hal, 
II, pp. 363 fT.; and Kenyon, note on Aristot. l.c., who discuss the subject fully), 
the following conclusions may safely be drawn. Peisistratus established himself as 
tyrant in the archonsbip of Comeas, B.C. 561 or 560 (Corneas, archon : Fbanias, 
a/. Plat, isil 32, makes this date B.C. 560-59; Mac. Par. Ep. 40, either B.C. 561-60 
or 560-59, but Euseb. II. 94, Ann, Vera., 561-60). He was twice aftecwbd 
deposed. Herodotus says that he was first ejected, /iit^ El sir rsAAii- xp^var. . . 
TufMtvffta . ■ . oh-B icipTv, Ippiia/iir^i: Aristotle makes this period five years 
(fury Irti lurli r^v wpArttii KarJiimiai', i^' 'HYilirfAv j(px<i>^'")< aiid then nyi 
IVd Si SuStKifif litrh rapTd a reconciliatioD was effected with Megacles, whose 
daughter Peisistratus takes in marriage. If we take TaCra as referring to B.C. 556 
or 555, the subsequent dates of Peisistratus are tbiown into hopeless confusion. 
If, however, we lake rovra (wrongly written for ninir?) as referring lo the 
wp^r^y Koriirrairtr above (but see p. 68, note 3), everything becomes consistent, 
and we are not forced to infer, with Kenyon, that Aristotle has made a blunder. On 
this supposition, the compromise with Megachs, and the marriage of his daughter, 
would have taken place about B.C. 550-49. Very soon, however, Peisistratus 
breaks with Megacles, and from this time dates the period of irreconcilable 
hostility between the Alcmeonidae and the house of Peisiitratos, by Isocratcs 
described roundly as forty years in length (rfrrapiKiirTtt !" (ni T^t rrirtas 
ymfUnit, Isocr. XVI. 25), i.t. from 550 B.C. to 510 Bj;. (expulsion of Hippiaa). 

1 I am unable to see the bearing of Busolt's remark (_G. G. I. p. 466), which 
is true enough, that Qeialhenes the Athenian was bora after 575 B.C., nor why 
this should show that the wedding conld not have taken place as early as 576 B.C. 
I know of no evidence that shows (hat Geisthenes was the tirst'born child, bom 
soon after the marriage. Undoubtedly he was bom some conuderable time after 
575 B.C. : he would Dot seem to have been an old man when he carried through 
his reforms (about 508-7 B.C.). 

* This episode is not given by Herodotus nor by Aristotle, but by Polyaenus 
(I. ai. 3), very briefly, from an independent sonrce. 
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aicbonship of Corneas (b.c. 561 or 560).' It was, then, before thb 
date that the parties of the Farali, Diacrii, and Pediaei were in vigor- 
ous rivahy : these agitations succeeded by several years the two-year 
and two-month archonship of Damasias, which, according to Aristode 
(Respub. Alk. c. 13), began at least ten years after the archonship 
of Solon ; Damasias having been expelled from office, a compromise 
was adopted by which a board of ten archons was chosen, five from 
the ihvarpi&u, three from the ehrotKot (J^gptKot), and two from the 
htiiuavpyoi. Less than a score of years before b.c. 561, then, the 
strife of classes had merged into that of local factions. Peisistratus 
does not, however, long remain in secure possession of his power ; 
by a combination, according to .Herodotus (I. 60), of the parties of 
Megacles and Lycurgus, he is driven out. Subsequently, however, — 
we are not in a position to establish the dates with accuracy, but 
probably about 550 b.c., — he compromises with Megacles, and re- 
ceives his daughter in marriage as a token of cordial union. As 
Cylon had been son-in-law of a Megarian despot, so Peisistratus 
becomes the husband of the granddaughter of a Sicyonian ruler, 
though in all probability Cleisthenes was not living at this time. 
Aristotle {Respui. Ath. c. 17) points out that Peisistratus had secured 
foreign allies by his marriage with the Argive Timonassa; by this 
alliance he may have hoped to win not alone the support of the 
powerful Megacles, but also the favor of the foreign Sicyonians. 

Of the subsequent falling-out of Megacles and Peisistratus, and of 
the later uncompromising struggles between the family of Megacles 
, and that of Peisistratus, of the services of the Alcmeonldae to art 
and religion in rebuilding the Delphian temple, and to political 
progress in the achievements of Cleisthenes, this is not the place 
to speak. 

It remains to gather up the chronological data obtained in this 
examination of the evidence, and to draw the necessary inferences : — 

Megacles II., married in 568 b.c, or before, at the head of a 
powerful political party as early as 565 B.C., was bom not later than 
595 B.C., and probably as early as 605 b.c His father, Alcmeon, 
general in the Sacred War, was well on in years in 595 b.c, hardly 
less than forty or forty-five years of age. This would carry back the 

' Cf. p. 58, note 9, above. 
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date, at which Alcmeon's father (Megacles I.) was in the prime of 
his powers and eligible for election to the archonship, to some point 
of time before Draco, much nearer to 640 b.c. than to 610 b.c.* 



THEAGENES OF MEGARA. 

The age of Cylon, that of Alcmeon, and that of Megacles have 
thus fiimished us some data for determining the time of Cylon's 
attempted usurpation. If we had it in our power, in a way equally 
independent, to establish the date of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara 
and lather-in-law of Cyion, this fact would fiimish additional consid- 
erations of much weight. Unfortunately the evidence on this point 
is both meagre and inadequate. Hitherto Theagenes has g^ed his 
date from Cylon, not Cylon from Theagenes, and there seems to be 
no direct evidence, except that which connects these two men, as to 
the date of the Megarian tyrant. Is there, however, nothing in the 
historical conditions, economic and political, of Megara that makes 
it most probable that Theagenes was in power as early as 640 fi.c. ? 

In the industrial and commercial development of the states on and 
near the Saronic gulf, in the course of the seventh century B.C., a 
far greater activity prevailed at Epidaunis, Aegina, Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Megara than at Athens. Athens — and this is the political 
name of the people inhabiting the geographical district known as 
Attica' — was, as we have noted, actively engaged during this time 
in bringing into relation with herself the newly acquired state and 
district of Eleusis ; she was rent by the opposing factions of great 



1 An acgtunent, like the above, when it stands alone, has no convincing foice; 
it suggests merely one of several possibilities, and it is only when all other seem- 
ing possibilities which are contradictory or inconsistent have been eliminated that 
' one's possibility becomes a certainty. When, however, an argument of this sort 
reaches conclusions sustained by other and wholly independent courses of reason- 
ing, the possibility that it urges becomes a probability, and the argument thus has 
value and weight. 

> Horn. 7 27S txpoy 'ASvyiur (of Sunium); Thuc. II. 93, and fiaisim. "Stit 
Kleisthencs ist q tJAii ^ 'ASiinlar ein ideeller begriff, gleich i I^/mi i 'ABTirtdur, 
and der bedeutangtwechsel zwiscben atadt und staat," Wilamowitz, Mil. Vnters. 
I, p. III. 
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families ; the people were slowly incrcaslDg in numbers, and domestic 
indnstries — the manufacture of potteiy and the culture of the (dire 
for its oil — were beginning to flourish. Thus engaged, and endowed 
with a land in which agriculture was on the whole a remunerative occu- 
pation, the Athenians, as a pcopk, did not have occasion to conccm 
themselves in the ^-reaching commercial movements whereby, 
throughout this century and also through the last fifty years of the 
preceding centuiy, the Greek name and civilization were spread over 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. In this activity 
Athens was fax behind her dsler states, and it was not until about 
the time of Solon that many of her citizens became interested in 
commercial enterprises. 

With Corinth and Scyon, and with Megara in particular, the case had 
been difiercnt. The latter state, as early as the first half of the seventh 
century, had sent powerfiil colonies to the Thracian Bosporus and had 
there founded the great cities of Chalcedoo and Byzantium ; still 
earlier she had sent colonies to Sicily.' Now, such movements imply, at 
least in this period of Greek colonization, great inward agitation ; com- 
mercial activity is often the occasion as well as the result of domestic 
upheavals. The acquisition of wealth by industry and by trade — and 
the two necessarily go hand in hand — introduces into the social 
organism a new aristocracy, which ranges itself in opposition to the 
ancient aristocracy of birth, the wealth of which mainly lies in lands. 
The lines that separate classes thus grow fainter ; the masses of the 
common people, finding a source of abundant livelihood in the social 
occupations of iiKlustry and trade, as against the lonelier occupation of 
agriculture, become conscious of their common interests and common 
relations, and from union in occupation easily acquire and gradually 
develop a sense of union in political concerns. 

It thus hAppened, as an historical fact, that in this period of 
activity in colonization, the states that were most prominent were 
predsely the states that underwent the most radical poUtical revo- 
lutiiHis. The ancient conservative aristocracy, that in the eighth 
century B.C. had graduaUy and apparently withoat revolution taken 
the place of the rule of kings, now underwent rapid and s^;nal 



> Chalcedon in 675 B.C., and Byzantiimi in 659 B.C See Bnsolt, G. G. I. pp. 
iib, 337, for the authorities. 
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transformation ; the new aristocracy of wealth — and wealth, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is the essential feature of oUgarchy ' — supplanted the 
older aristocracy of family. The people meantime became restive, 
and were ripe for a change. The political agitations that ensue sprung 
iD part from the consciousness in the people of increased power, 
with a growing discontent at the existing state of affairs and a resent- 
ment at the oppression to which in the unequal contests of the times 
they were subject, and in part from the factional quarrels of the 
ruling oligarchic aristocrats, the families of which were no longer held 
by ancient ties. These agitations commonly issue in one of two 
poUtical conditions. In the conflict between people and aristocrats, 
the aristocrats yield in part, and by way of compromise aum^roi* 
are chosen as arbiters, whose main duty it is to make record of the 
ancient law which in the troublous times was wrested by its admin- 
istrators — the aristocratic rulers and judges — to the hurt of the 
people. Another and perhaps more frequent result is that some 
member of the leading &milies in power takes up the cause of the 
people, and sustained by the people rebels against the sway of his fel- 
low-oligarchs, and thereby establishes himself as sole ruler or tyrant. 
The period of the rule of the oligarchs, before it received modiflca- 
tion by the activity of the aesymnetae or was supplanted by that of 
tyrants, was usually a brief period — at least in commercial states. 
The hbtory of Corinth and of Sicyon in particular illustrate these 
propositions, and from the Politics of Aristotle one may gather addi- 
tional examples. 

What bearing have these considerations upon the date of Theage- 
nes? As the period of Corinth's greatest colonial activity was coin- 
cident with that of the rule of the Cypselidae ; as at Sicyon the 
Orthagoridae held sway throughout all this period of commercial 
and industrial activity, it is natural to suppose that similar changes 
and states were found under precisely similar conditions at Me- 
gara, — in other words, we must infer that the tyranny of Theagenes, 
and its successfiil establishment, are to be placed nearer 650 b.c. than 



1 Aristot. /W. VI. (IV.) 4, 7, p. 1290* li a. VI. (lV.)8,4,p. I294-Il;.ff*<(. 
I. 8, s, p. 1366" s. 

* Aristot. Pel. III. 14, (9), 5, p. 1385' 31; ib. VI. (IV.) 10, 2, p. 1295" 14. 

Eusolt, G. G. I. pp. 438, 439. 
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At Sicyon certainly some time before 650 b.c. the Oithagoridae 
are well established; for it was in 64S B.C. that Myron, son of 
the ruUng tyrant, won an Ol3Tiipic victory,^ — a victory which may 
have spurred the ambition of the youthful Cylon. At Corinth before 
650 B.C.* Cypselus was in the full possession of power ; and a date 
certainly not more than ten years later must be ascribed to Procles,' 
the cruel despot of Epidaurus. As early as 640 B.C., then, Theage- 
nes would have had at any rate precedents enough for making him- 
self master of Megara. 

Certan features in the subsequent history of Megara are somewhat 
more intelligible if we ascribe to Theagenes an early date rather than 
a late one. At a date considerably preceding the archonship of 
Solon, Megara had begun her efforts to subjugate Athens. The first 
step, an insidious one, may have been Cylon's attempt, at a time 
when Athens and Megara would seem to have been on good terms ; 
this was followed, as a second step, by a long war for the possession 
of Salamis ; Megara in this war was successful, gained the island and 
colonized it, — only at a considerably later period being obliged to give 
it up. Commercial rivalry is not, at this time, a sufficient ground 
to explain this contest over Satamis, at least in its earlier stages, 



' After his victory lie erected at Olympia the lieasuiy of the Sicyonians (Paus. 
VI. 19, I, i), in which were two ftUa/iM. The recent eicavations at Olympia 
have discovered the 0i)irai'pit Sufuovfur, not, however, in its original form; the 
inscriptions (Roehl, I.G.A. pp. 171, 172, No. 27 b, c) are not earlier than the end 
of the ^Ih century b.c. Cf. Botticher, Olympia, pp. 215 ff.; Busolt, G. G. I. 
p, 467, 468. note 3, 

' According to Ephonis and Apollodoius (infened from Diod. Sic VIL 
Pfog- 9). Cypselus began his reign 657 B.C. Busolt, G. G. I. pp. 333, 447. 

* Froclei married, for political reasons, (be daughter of ArisCocrates of Orcho- 
menui, who was slain about 640 B.C., of course before her father's death; their 
daughter Lyside became the wife of Periandet of Corinth, and was thereafter 
named Melissa. Periander came into power about B.C. 625: he was tyrant for 
forty years. As the sons and daughleis of bis union with Melissa were grown op, 
and also, on the other hand, as Melissa died in pregnancy at the time when Perian- 
der fell out with his aged father-in-law and subjugated Epidaurus to Corinth, we can- 
not place the conquest of Epidaurus much before or much after B.C. 600 (Periander 
was nearly seventy in 600 B.C., since he died in 585, eighty years of age : Diog. 
Laert. I. 7. 95, 98, but see Diels, Rkein. Mm. 31 [1876], pp. 19, so). Procles, 
then, would seem to have made himself tyrant of Epidauros before 640 B.C. Cf. 
Dimcker, Geseh. d. Alterihums, VI.^ pp. 51, ^2. 
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Athens as yet not having distinctly become a comniercial state. The 
high-handed proceedings of the Megarians are such, one may venture 
to believe, as would be undertaken by a state ruled by an ambitious 
man, and not by a people eng^ed in trade and rapidly growing rich, 
enjoying a peacefiil aristocratic regime. In the later stages of this 
long struggle with Megara, initiated on personal grounds, the sense 
of commercial rivalry added a spur to the mtensity with which the 
contest was carried on. As we have already remarked, the attempt 
of Athens to gain a foothold in the Hellespont was in part intended as 
a menace to Megara. It was also doubtless a feeling of rivalry with 
Megara as a formidable competitor that brought Athens and Cor- 
inth into close commercial union at this early date.' If the attempt 
of Cylon had proved successful, Athens would have become a subject 
state of Dorian Megara, and the subsequent history of Hellenic civil- 
ization would have been vastly different from what it actually became. 
Athens, however, was not now ripe for a tyrant ; the people had not 
yet gained that consciousness of their own pov-er, combined with a 
feeling of helplessness before their masters, that would lead them to 
range themselves against their ancient rulers on the side of a young, 
half-foreign adventurer. 

Finally, the condition of things at Megara in the middle of the 
sixth century B.C., i.e. at the time of Theognis, who reflects it in 
his elegiacs, would presuppose a long period of social disintegration 
and disorder. Theagenes seems to have raised himself into power by 
championing the interests of the poor country folk as against certain 
wealthy landed proprietors. Aristotle ' informs us that on behalf of 
the humbler folk he slew the herds of the rich that were grazing in the 
river-meadows, which were naturally the property of the poor but had 
been appropriated by the rich. There is, however, no evidence that 
Theagenes's power rested upon a general uprisii^ of all the lower 
classes against the ruling aristocracy. His rule was beneficent, and to 
him were ascribed, doubtless correctly, certain great public works that 



^ The adoption, at this eaily period, by the Athenians, of the Eaboeic rimndud, 
bound Athens more closely lo Corinth -Chalcia, and aided in bringing about mer- 
cantile emancipation from Aegina and Megara. Cf. Busolt, G. G. I. pp. 460,461, 
and Gritch. StaabaU. (I. MBIIer, Handb. IV.) p. 114. 

* Aristot. /-o/. VIII. (V.)4(5).s, p. I305'a4; cf. aJso^Arf. I. a. 7, 1357*33. 
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were the pride of M^ara.' Of the length of his leign we have no 
information ; it was followed by a mild regime in which power was 
exercised by the aristocrats,* and then came little by little the dread- 
fill social disotganization and demoralization that saddens the verses 
of Megara's patriot-poet. To Theognis' the most painful feature 
of the new order of things is that it is the base-born rich that have 
supreme influence and power, and that society is turned completely 
upside down. It may safely be asserted that so many changes in the 
political system, and so complete a revolution in the very social 
order, could hardly have been wrought within the compass of a few 
decades. 

VIII. 
THE DATE OF EPIMENIDES. 
The only objections that can be offered to an early date for Cylon, 
not already incidentally considered, are based upon the alleged con- 
nexion of the Cretan Epimenides with the ceremonies that attended 
the purification of Athens from a pestilence visited upon the city, 
presumably because of the Cylonian sacrilege. According to certain 
late writers (among them probably Hermippus, apparently quoted by 
Plutarch in Sol. ii), the city was disturbed by superstitious fears and 
strange appearances ; the priests declared that the sacrifices intimated 
some villanies and pollutions not yet cKpiaied. Hereupon Epimenides 
was sent for; he not only purified the city by various lustrations, 
but by his new ordinances humanized the people and rendered ser- 
vice to religion and justice, thereby preparing the way for Solon.* 
Now the date of the visit of Epimenides to Athens is by some 
authorities — whom many classical historians follow — given as OL 46 
(596-2 B.C.).' Hence, it has been inferred, the Cylonian attempt 



' Fauj. I. 40. 1 and 41. 3, ai a fountain in Megaia, with its exteniive aqueduct 

* Plut. Quattt. Grate. 18 (_Mor. 265 d). 

* Theognis, 53-60, 289-93, ='C' Theognis 01. 59. 4 : Euseb. II. 98. 

* Further details about Epimenidea'a work ate given in Diog. Laeit. I. 10. 
II0-II2. Plutarch ascribes to Epimenides well-known Solonian ordinances 
Of. the somptnarj regulations as to fiuieiiLls, etc.). Cf. Niese (_Zur Ccsci. 
Solent, p. 13), who demonstrates the fabulous character of much that is ascribed 
to Epimenides. 

* Diog. Lacrt. I. la 110 (01. 46); Euseb. (Jerome), II. 93 (Abrth. year 
1433 = B.C. 595, 01. 46. »). See Busolt, C. G, 1. p. 509, for the literature before 
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must have preceded this date by only a short time, and should be 
placed at the nearest convenient Olympic year. 

Now, as wiU soon be shown, this whole story of the connexion of 
Epimenides with the alTaii of Cylon may be a fiction, and yet, even 
if the substantial truth of it be granted, the inference by do means 
follows that Cylon's attempted usurpation took place only a short 
time before the visit of Epimenides to Athens. Plutarch {Sol. 12) 
expressly asserts that the affair had for a long time been disturbing 
the state before remedial measures were resorted to, and his Ik nAXim 
in Its connexion is much more likely to connote forty years than four. 
Again, even those ancient writers who maintained that Epimenides 
visited Athens in 01. 46 were not unanimous in asserting that the 
cause of this visit, according to Epimenides himself,' was the KvX<»- 
vwni gEyot.' Plutarch's language also is inconsistent with itself: all 



1S85. Little weight is to be attached to thii date, 01. 46; it is evidently sot 
based on hxarf^^, but is due to the conjectural combinations of the latec chio- 
nogiaphers. See p. 68, notes 2 and 3, below. 

I One well-known apparent point of contact between the KuXtimar trftt tnd 
Epimeoide) is that referred to in Cicaa De Legg. i. 11. 2S, and Gem. Alex. Ad 
Gcat. II. z6. It appears that neu the precinct of the o-efiral Btal, i.t. between 
the western slope of the Acropolis and the Areopagus, but nearer the latter, wu 
the KvA^rftov, presumably the spot where the sacrilege was commilted (Poleroon 
af. Schol. Soph, O. C. 489, Codd, KuBiJews) . Probably here also were the two an- 
cient stones, known as the stones of Violence and of Pitilessness, whereupon, before 
the court of the Areopagus, accused and accuser used respectively to stand 
(Paos. I, zS. 5,*Tfip>of unl 'AniiSifat Xffous). In the later tradition these stones 
appear to be turned into altars : so Theophrastus (fitiippaiuat ly t$ vfA yifuiv 
'rBpiui Ksl 'AmiStlas rap^ thii 'A»i|m[ai> dvai Bu/iais, ZCDOb. 4. 36). Ister, 
however, writing after Theophrastus, and possibly quoting him by name, makes 
'ArnddB have a temple i'Upir) at Athens (Suid. !.v. Btbt ^ 'AvnCItia). It is 
probable that Ister, if cot Theophrastus whom Cicero may have known at 
■first hand {De Off. 2. 18), is the authority for De Legg. 3. il, 28: "nam 
illud vitiosum Athenis, quod Cylonis scelere expiato Epimenide Crete suadente 
fecerunt Contumeliae fanum et Impudentiae [better, lioplacabilitatis]." The 
earlier form of statement (fiuiais) reappears in Qem. Alex. Lc. It is highly 
probable that the part ascribed to Epimenides in this matter is merely an attempt 
to bring into connexion the KvX^ntm and the two stones, the story arising only 
when the ancient use of the stones had been long forgotten. These stones may 
origiinally have been merely venerable fetishes. 

» Dic^. Laett I, to. no: al Ik t^w turiav ttwtiv [in. 'EriiitrlS^rl toS A»i>ioB 
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the commotion and disorder ceased with the departure of the Alc- 
meonidae, and yet afterward came Epimenides and allayed the 
disorders.' 

Both of the arguments given above presuppose that the date of 
Epimenides's visit is correctly given in the tradition cited, Aristotle 
gives yet another tradition, which is possibly also at the bottom of 
some of Suidas's chronological data j ' according to this the visit of 
Epimenides must have taken place a dozen or a score of years 
before 01. 46.' Good reasons, however, have been offered of late 



• PluL Sol. 13, Cf. Niese, Zttr Gaeh. Selons, p. 13, note 3. Thuc (L ia6) 
appears to believe that tlie banishment of tlie Alcmeonidae was deemed a suffi- 
cient atonement for the jtyot. 

' Suidas, s.v. 'Eiri^trJiqi, gives a fatiago of information, in which, however, tuik 
some interesting points. We are told that Epimenides vras bom 01. 30 (i.*., 660- 
56 B.C.) and that he purified Atliens of the Cylonian taint OL 44 (^' = 604-00). 
Now the ancient chronographers, in deahng with periods and persons not attested 
by recorded documents (ii-aypa^, etc,) followed two principles, that of i*^^ and 
that of synchronism (Diels, ^An». 11/111.31 [1S76], pp. 12-15). The iit/i^ fell forty 
years afterbirth: the memorable deed of the persons whose dates were investi- 
gated marked the dK/tft. Thus, in many such cases the birth-year given is exactly 
forty years before the characteristic, and in some cases datable, deed. With 
Epimenides we must take the reverse step : his birth is given B.C. 660-56; hence 
his great deed — doubtless the purification of Athens — fell about s.c 630-16. 
But as the syncbronistic principle was also at work with the chronographeis, this 
date — according to our view, a correct one, if Epimenides had any share what- 
ever in theCylonian business — is tampered with. Solon and Epimenides most be 
brought together; in reconciling the two traditions, Suidas's source, as it were, 
strikes the balance between 620 and 594, and fixes upon 604 as the date of 
Epimenides's visit. 

' Aristotie {Rcspub. Ath. c. 1) distinctly connects Epimenides with the afiair 
ofCylon, but it would be doing violence to the obvious sense of his language to sup- 
pose that the visit of Epimenides was as late as Solon's archonship: between the 
mention of Epimenides and that of Solon the narrative describes the Draconian 
constitution, the ancient pre-Draconian state, and the political and economic 
agitations that preceded Solon's appearance upon the scene. — We must not, 
however, press /tnii TnGra, and infer that Epimenides's visit preceded Draco (c. 1, 
ad I'niV.) ; these words — in accordance with a usage of which other examples 
may be noted at cc. 14 (see above, p. 5S, note 9), 19 ad init., 2z (p. 5S, line 
i 2, Kenyon), 26 (p. 74,1. 2),z8 (p. 78,1. ■j),38 adinit. (?) —seem to refer, over 
the intervening clause about Epimenides, to the important statement preceding, 
in this passage, the Cylonian affair. Thus, while Cylon must have preceded 
Draco, it does not necessarily hold true that Epimenides's purification did. At 
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for believing that the story of the visit of Epimenides to Athens 
at this time, if not the actual existence of the Cretan sage, is pure 
fiction. 

The earher sources (Herodotus and Thucydides) have nothing 
whatever to say of Epimenides, either directly or by implication. 
The first appearance of the name of the Cretan in Greek literature 
is in Plato's Laws (I. 643 d), where it is said that he visited Athens 
ten years before the beginning of the Persian wars to carry out certain* 
sacrifices ordered by the Delphic god ; he also prophesied that the 
Persian wars would not take place for ten years. According to the tra- 
dition in Diogenes Laertius (I. 10. no), Epimenides visited Athens 
in part to bring an end to a pestilence. Now an inscription said to 
belong to about 500 b.c, has come to light which shows that a- 
pestilence prevailed in Athens about this time.' Combining all these 
data, Loschcke* has drawn the inference that Epimenides was an 
historical personage who actually visited Athens and rendered her 
signal service a few years before the beginning of the Persian wars. 
This ingenious hypothesis has been widely adopted, and Busolt * has 
suggested how the story might have become applied to the events 
of the former century : the pestilence of 500 f.c, might have been 
explained by the enemies of Cleisthenes as due to the KiAuiitun' Jyos. 
Diels,* however, on the strength of Aristotle's language, reverses 



the tame time, it is highly improbable that Epimenides visited Athens very long 
aftet Draco. 

It appears, then, that one tradition, which Aristotle follows, connected Epi- 
menides with the purification of Athens for the Cylonian sacrilege not very many 
years after the crime. Another tradition brought Epimenides into relation with 
Solon. Solon's chief activity was in Ol. 46; hence the later chronographers, to 
give expression to this synchronism, as^gn the visit of Epimenides to OL 46. 
Yet another, evidently late, form of the legend combines the two traditions, and 
makes both Solon and Epimenides active in the measures adopted for the deliv- 
erance of the state from the Cylonian crime, the former in the trial, the two in 
co-operation in the ritual purifications (Plut. Sol. 12). 

* C.LA. I. 475 : [\im]^ taraiaris t\^ [(rfi]>w Vbiflj^irnt. This inscription 
teems, however, to lielong to a much earlier date, being, perhaps, as old as the 
psephism (C./.A. IV. i a) relating to the cleruchs on Salarais, the oldest Attic 
decree extant (perhaps 570-60 B.C.), Roberts, Creek Epigr. p. 84. 

* LSschcke, Die Enneakrunosefiiode bei Pausania!, pp. 24 ff. 

* Busolt, G. C.I. p. 510. 

* Dielt, Ueber Epimenides win Krela {Stttungib. d. Berl. Akad. 1891, pp. 
387-403). 
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Loschcke's proposition : the historic, actual Epimenides visited 
Athens not very long before Solon, to purify the city of the results 
of the Cylonian sacrilege, and, as the religious reformer of Athens, 
became associated, in the later legends, with Solon, her great political 
reformer. Later on, however, when the renewal of the Alcmeonidean 
dyoj in Cleisthenes's time had revived the memory of the ancient 
seer, the name of Epimenides was attached to several Orphic forgeries 
and spurious oracles produced under and after the Peisistratidae, and 
this connexion gave rise to the tradition of his activity at Athens ten 
years before the Persian wars, which reappears in Plato : it also ex- 
plains the story of his extraordinarily long life. 

Whichever of these views ' we may accept, — and that of Diels is 
extremely attractive, especially if we modify it to the extent of placing 
Epimenides's visit to Athens at about 615 B.C., — it is undeniably 
true that there are altogether too many mythical features about the 
stories of the Cretan sage — his pretematurally long life, his sleep 
of many years, his prophecies to the Athenians of the Persian wars 
and of the disasters connected with Munichia, to the Spartans of their 
defeat at Orchomenus, his alleged oracles,' etc., etc., — too many con- 
tradictory stories about his work and date," to make it necessary for 
US to give much, if any, weight to considerations based upon the time 
of his supposed visit to Athens.' 

1 Lfischcke'a hypothesis has recently been eiamined bj Topffei (AU. Gtneal, 
■889, pp. 141-5}, who gives reiLsciiis far mamtaining, with Niese, that the Gguie 
of the Cretan Epimeoide* belongs wholly to the domain of myth. 

* Diog. Laert. I. 10. 109-115; Plut. Soi. 12; Paus. I!. 21. 3. For some of 
these stories Tbeopompus may have been the source. Is not the reference to 
Munichia (IS^rra y»vv tJ)v Houvixlav iro^' 'A^vafmi iyvot'ir <piriu abraiis laup 
Koxiiv etrioy Irrax touto t^ xvpfor avra?!, Diog. Laert. /.r. 114) now made mote 
intelligible by the statement, in Atistot. Respub. Ath. c. ^9, of the circumstance 
not elsewhere mentioned, that Hippias endeavored to fortify Munichia, and that 
while thus engaged be was thviarted by the Spartan Qeomenes, this being the 
first, but by no means the last, instance of Spartan interference with Athens? 

* As Diels ti^^ests, speaking of Aristotle's mention of Epimenides, " die chro- 
nologisch unbestimmte Art, wie sein [Epimenides] Auftreten an die Process 
gegen die Alltmeoniden angekniipfl wird, zeigt dasa ihm kein genaueres Datum 
zuretlSssig aberliefert war " [l.c. p. 392). 

* Two additiotml objections that might be urged are only apparent (i) 
Boeckh's assertion {Find. II. z, p. 304) that the Cylonian Megacles was arcbon 
in B.C. 599, because winner at Olympia 01. 47 is based upon an assiunption 
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If the conclusion be correct to which all these considerations 
briDg us, — viz. that Cylon sought to make himself tyrant of Athens 
not later than 624 b.c and perhaps as early as 636 b.c, — and if the 
various positions that we have taken in the course of our enquiry be 
well taken, it becomes important and interesting, finally, to note the 
place that the episode of Cylon will thus hold in the social and 
poUtical changes of Athens in the last half of the seventh century b.c. 
and in the first half of the sixth century b.c. The case must have 
been somewhat as follows : 

Id the &mily rivalries for pre-eminence in the conduct of the 
Athenian state that prevailed about 640 b.c. and onward, the ancient 
and aristocratic family of Cylon forms a powerful alliance with a foreign 
prince who had designs on Athens.* Cylon, youthful and ambitious, 
misinterpreting the signs of the times, failing to see that the social 
conditions of his native city were not ripe for his enterprise, as those of 
Megara bad been for that of his father-in-law, with the help of foreign 
troops* and of hairbrained comrades seizes the acropolis in his attempt 
to make himself ruler of Athens. The people, still in the main true 
to the ancient regime,' though pregnant with the spirit of revolution, 



which he himsetf gives up (see above, p. 51, note i). (2) The presence in 
Gunent chioDological hand-books of the name of Megacles as archon opposite 
the yean B.c 6t2, 599, 01 elsewhere. There is no evidence for the date of Meg- 
acles as archon except that based apon bis connexion with (he atTair of Cylon, 
given above; in other words, it is the date that we adopt ^t Cylon that fixes the 
date for Megacles, not the reverse. 

' SchBmann soggests that the nauciaiies, then newly established, aroused the 
suspicions of Megara (yahrb.f. Pkilol. ill [1S75], p. 455). 

^ As Sparta aided Hippias, more than a hundred years later (Heiod. V. 91), 
and the Thirty, more than two hundred years later (Xen. HeUen. II. 3; Arislot. 
Reiptib. Ath. c. 34, adfin.). 

* May not the several stages of differentiation in the social l>ody at Athens be 
briefly summed up as follows? (i) Hie ancient regime, the whole people Uv- 
ing in contentment with members of the old leading yirn as their rulers, (a) A 
gradual differentiation of the residents of the city from those of the country : iiaral 
(including the rulers, for whom, though in some few cases actually resident in the 
country, the city was the political centre) as against SntKai. (3) Sharp demarcation 
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hasten to subdue the adventurous youth; they are aided, perhaps 
led, by the family of the Alcmeonidae, now happily repiesented on 
the board of cliief magistrates, who find a peculiar satisfaction in 
humiliating the formidable family of Cylon. The insurrection is 
wholly suppressed, the people having taken a prominent part in the 
movement. This activity on the part of the people, which like an 
electric shock has united them in a deepened consciousness of 
common danger and of common interests, leads them as a next'stcp, 
— also in view of the stress of certain economic conditions, which only 
by Solon's day became absolutely unendurable, — to demand conces- 
sions from the ruling classes, at least to the extent that the laws 
should be recorded ; for hitherto the laws have been written only in 
part and subject in their interpretation to the whims of rulers which 
are selected by members of the old families from their own numbers 
and unite in themselves executive and judicial functions. The con- 
cession is granted. In b.c. 624-0 Draco conducts the commission 
for the codification of the laws. As he appears to have been a duly 
elected mag^trate, though probably not the chief archon, at least at 
the beginning, it was unnecessary to appoint him a special officer 
(aesymnete), as was commonly done elsewhere in similar cases. 
Draco yields to the popular demand, and proposes a new constitu- 
tion, which, with all its novel and democratic features, has still 
somewhat of an aristocratic, if not plutocratic, stamp. For a time 
things go smoothly at home, though the litde state has become 



between iuiiDg7/n| ((^aTpDoi?), artisan class — mainlf in the dtf, — and peasant 
folk (iviroTpBiu, tiijiavfjai, imutn [Stpoikoi Ot 7»»;i<f^i]), From the permanent 
nature of sach a differentiation when once commercial and other conditions bad 
brought it about, whereb; it long remained a social if not a political division, later 
generations would ascribe to it great antiquity. Thus Pint. This. 25, apparently 
quoting Aristotle, makes Theseus the founder of these class distinctions. (4) 
Local factions (Parali, Pediaei, Diacrii), in which the old lines of social demar- 
cation were largely, though by no means wholly, obliterated, and were crossed 
by new ones arising in part from local, in pact from family, and in part from 
class, interests. (5) Finally, as society becomes more and more united, as its 
vaiioDS members come into closer contact geographically, economically, politi- 
cally, it gradually falls asunder into its two grand divisions of the Few and the 
Many, the Well-to«lo and the Populace. This principle of diviuon is, of course, 
at work in the earliest stages, and lies at the bottom of them all, but it tiow 
becomes practically the only principle at work. 
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embroiled in a war with Megara for the possession of Salamis, which 
began doubtless immediately after Cylon's attempt and was but one 
step in the efforts of Theagenes to gain control of Athens ; this war 
continues long, and its bitterness is intensified by the growing feeling 
o£ commercial rivalry between the two states. Athens, finally, unsuc- 
cessful nearer home, attempts by her new fleet and with new com- 
mercial enterpriseto check the foreign power of her nearest foe by 
establishing herself on the Hellespont ; Salamis, however, she is at 
last obhged to forego, and lecoveis the island only much later.' In all 
these anti-Megarian movements it is not surprising that the Cylonian 
party should continue to be in the background, but in time something 
of a reaction sets in : the family and friends of the surviving but exiled 
members of Cylon's party, still powerful at home, bestir themselves. 
They rally to their side all the factions that are hostile to or jealous 
of the Alcmeonidae, who thus early have figured, though by no means 
wholly disinterestedly, as champions of the humbler classes. The 
Alcmeonidae and their supporters are not as yet strong enough to 
meet this reactionary movement; in the conflict that ensues, the 
Alcmeonidae are sacrificed, and after a formal trial voluntarily go 
into exile. In exile they form powerful connexions both at home and 
abroad with Athenian traders and with foreign princes, and perhaps 
at Delphi with the far-seeing priesthood ; they engage in trade, laying 



> Flutarch (&•/. S-to, and 12) speaks of two losses of Salamis: one, when the 

island, with Nisaea the seaport of M^ara, was suirendered to Megan, presumably 
long after the Cylonian aflair, and afterward recovered by Solon (afrrij nflimf ?thSiiv, 
ir.T.\.) ; the other,jiisC after the Cylonian affair. Herodotus (1. 59) makes Peisistra- 
tuB prominent in the reconquest of Nisaea, and Aristotle iResfvb. AlA. c. 14) 
follows bim. Aristotle, however, denies {J^eipui. Alh. c. 17) that Peisistratus 
could have been general (^atfirtfrf'y) in the Megarian war, — probably because he 
was not old enough to hold that office ; Aristotle does not here necessarily refer to a 
pre-Solonian strug^e, as Ad, Bauer (I.e., p. 57, note) asserts. It seems probable, 
therefore, in view of these statements and of other serioos chronological diffi- 
culties, that only one war for the recovery of Salamis took place, and this after 
Solon's legislation; in this the yonthful Peisistratus won distinction. (See also 
Nieae, Zur Gesch. Solans, pp. 21-14.) The ancient psephiam referred to above 
(p. 69, note 1), touching Athenian clerochs on Salamis (not later than 570-60 
B.C.), would presuppose a conqnest of the island, if not inunedialely, only a short 
time, before its enactment, when certain abuses that bad lately Arisen called for 
immediate correction. 
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thus the foundations of their great wealth. The trial and banishment 
may have taken place as early as 615 B.C., and perhaps the Helles- 
pontine operations of Athens are undertaken at the instance of the 
alert e;ciles, who see in them not only a measure of great advantage 
to Athenian commerce, but also a party-stroke that will serve them 
a good turn at home against the friends of Cylonian faction, 
life at Athens is not stagnant. The people, not only the lowest 
class, but the traders and the fisher-folk, the peasants, and the arti- 
sans, now, perhaps, for the first time so diflfercntiated, gain in impor- 
tance and power. In the reforms of Solon, carried through mainly 
in the interest of the people, and particularly of the peasant class, we 
have an evidence that the people, though down-trodden and degraded 
through the operation of economic forces, have enough power to 
constrain the state to make ample provision for their needs. Id the 
meantime, evidently before the archonship of Solon, the aristocratic 
factions that have supported the cause of the Cylonians fall into the 
background, while the counter party is restored to favor. The Alcme- 
onidae return from exile ; and in due time their tried leader, rich, 
powerful, the friend of princes, the Alcmeonid Alcmeon, son of the 
bloodstained Megacles, gains so much of consideration in the eyes 
of the people and of their advocate Solon, that he becomes their 
leader and representative in the holy war for the honor of Delphi. 
In the controversies that soon follow, it is another Alcmeonid, a sec- 
ond Megacles, who, as the head of the Men of the Shore, champions 
the cause not only of his associates in business enterprises, but also 
of the great law-abiding middle class in its struggles for supremacy 
with the party of the ancient aristocracy, headed by Lycurgus, and 
with the proletariat, whom Peisistratus, himself also a member of 
an ancient family, for his own purposes was willing to lead. 

Thus viewed, the episode of Cylon ceases to be a detached inci- 
dent in Attic history : it now reveals itself, in its true light, as one of 
the most interesting and significant steps in the social and political 
development of pre-Solonian Athens. 
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Abbott, E., date for Cylon, 13. 
Ajariste, date of muriage, 58 f. 
JtMwic« Ciw.u.«), 7, 6<^ 7a. 
irrpouiret, J. 
ABtyle, 54- 

Alcmeoo, not Alcmaeoa, 41. 

AlcmeoD, (a) life-acchoQ, 2, 42; (£) 
geneial in Sured War, 49; Alc- 
meon and Megacles confused by 
Scholiast, 51. 

Alcmeonidae, 6, 42 ff. ; Eupatrids ?, 
43; in Herodotus, 29; date of trial 
and exile, 471 gain wealth in trade, 
53 ff. ; at IiChmian game*, 50. 

iAir^ui, II. 

Alyattes, confused b; Herodotus with 
Croesus, 52. 

Ama^ and Soloo, 53 f. 

Amnestf-law, Solon's, 11,48. 

iinypa^nd, 2, 68. 

Androtion, 31. 

braiaoi (^iypoucti), 7, 60, 72; vs. irrtt, 

7'- 

iwoKo-w^i xp't""' Solon's, 56. 
ApoUodorns, z, lo; sources of, 3t; on 

Cjrpselus, 64. 
ipX'"" = ■'pvrirti', before Solon, 30 f. 
[tpjl^ar] Bavi\lis, 1. 
Aicbons, choice of, under and after 

Solon, 4; archon's or aichons' court. 

It f., 33; theii oath, 41 f. 
ArcboDtate, life, decennial, annual, — 

dates and development of, I ff. 
Aristaechmos, archon, 5, 35. 
Aristocracy in Greece, how 

62. 
Aristocrates, 64. 



Aristodemus, the Elean, ctuonographer, 

a.»7- 
Aristotle, studiet in Attic history, 21 ; 

his naMTtroi, 15. 

Riipub. Athea., authorship, 22 f.; 
recogniied as Aristotelian by Philo- 
chorns, 33; sources of, zi; and 
Plutarch's Sni, 35 ff.; mentions ol 
parentage in, 35; story of Cjlon 
in, 14; /i(T(t TBvTa in, 68. 

Artytamas, 50. 

i.cTo\ VI. tiwoiKo,, 71. 

Athena Poliai, 11. 

Athens, a political name (= Attica), 
61 ; stages in differentiation of the 
social body at, 71 f.; itndy of early 
hislory in antiquity, 20; Athens and 
Corinth commercially united, 65. 

Atthidei, 21 ff., 35. 

Attica, geographical subdivisions, 8; 
causes of social distress before 
Solon, 56; early trade and indus- 
try, 551 local foctions post-Solo- 



Bacchiadae, jS. 

Ram^fis, of Athenian archoni, 2; Ba- 

ciXti, and wpirayis, 31. 
Berlin papyrus (No. 163), I, 7. 
aioi, Bw7pj*m, 16, 33. 
Boeckh, date for Cylon, 13. 
British Museum papyrus (No. 131), 



Busolt, date for Cyloi 
Byzantium, 62. 

Chalcedon, 62. 
Chronographers, Greek, s 
Chronology, Greek. 21. 



13- 
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Qcero, use of Theophruhu, 67. 

Cleidemni, 21. 

CleUthenei, (a) of Sicyon, 50, 5S; 
(b) of Athens, 45. 

Qeomenes, 70. 

Qinton, date for C^lon, 1 2. 

Colonization, Greek, causes and efTects, 
62 fF. 

Corneas, archon, 10, 59. 

Corinth, colonies of, 6z. 

Coreini, date for Cylon, 1 2. 

Croesus, 19, 50 ff. 

Curtius, E., date for Cylon, 13, 

Cylon, The Dale of, 1-74 : introduc- 
tory, i ff.; Ihe problem, loff.; the 
story and sources of information, 
■4 ft; Megacles archon, 23 ff.; Cy- 
lon a young man, 37 tf.; the Alcme- 
onidoe before Peisistratus, 42 ff.; 
Tbeagenes of Megara, 61 ff.; date 
of Epiraenides, 66 tt; results, 71 ff 

Cypselus, 6, 64. 

Dama^as, 3 f., 19, 60. 

Date of Cylon, 1-74, 12 f. 

Deioces, 39. 

Delphi, 54, 73 i Delphic Awo/ii-^/iBTn, 

49. 
Demetrius Fhalereus, ai f. 
Democracy, Athenian, begins with 

DerooBtbenes, 6. 

t^ixufxot, 32. 

Jij/uoiipyol, 7, 60, 72. 

Diacria, S, 54. 

Sl^vKB!, C^lon victor in, 12, i5. 

Didymus, 15, 23, 32; and Philochorus, 
36. 

Dittography, S, 17, 47. 

Draco, not archon, 4; date, 4; his re- 
forms, 72; and vinas ipylas, 53. 

SvHiTift, Thucydidean use of, 28, 

Duncker, date for Cylon, 12. 

Dumy, date for Cylon, 13. 



i^AuIb, in Herodotus, 37 f. 

^^^■lSTO(, 13; meaning in Herodotus, 



irayitt, II, 14, 17. 
i(iipui;tis, 17,47. 
Epaenetns, 31. 
Ephorus, 9, 15, 20, 64. 

Epidaorus, 64. 

Epimenides, 14, 17, 25, 47; date of 

visit to Athens, 66 If. 
Epizelus, 35- 

Eratosthenes, 2, zl. 
traiprtlv, '» Herodotus, 38. 
triuiHi, in Herodotus, 38. 
Euandridas, 27. 

lirfiviU, 43, 44. 
Enmenides, II, iS, 67. 

(^STpfiai, 60, 72; meanings of word, 
43; Aristotle's use of, 44; EArorff- 
iat (.yiy-i), 43- 

7(B./irfpDi, 7, 72. 

h'^pyx"' 57- 

Gilbert, G., date for Cylon, 13. 

Grote, date for Cylon, 13. 

Tlihwy, K^Avr, 6. 

Gylon, 6. 

Hellanicus, 30, 58. 

Hellanodicae, 27. 

Hellespont, 73. 

Heracleides (Lembos 7), 15; Exe. 
Pol, relation to Aristotle's Rtipub. 
Ath., 15 t. 

Hermippus, j3iii7/>i(^at, 9, 16, 23. 

Herodotus, on early Attic history, 19; 
on Cylon, 14 ff-; on Solon, 19; on 
Alcmeonidae, 29; on Athenian ar- 
chons, 30; errors in synchronisms, 
52; corrected by Thucydidea?, 20, 

Hertzberg, date for Cylon, 12. 

Hippias, (fl) of Athens, 70 f.; (i) of 
Elis, 21. 

Hippocleides, date of,- 58. 

Hysiae, 8. 

Holm, dale for Cylon, 12. 



}ulius Afiicanus, 2fr., 10, 17, jo; sources 
for his list of Olympic victors, 27. 
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Landwehr, d»te foe Cylon, 13. 

Leipsydriuin, 43, 54- 

I-eobatea, 5. 

X/floi, 'T^y)«r»t Kill 'AniiSdac, 67. 

Lycomidae, 5 f. 

Lyciugus, leader of Pediaei, 18, do. 

Lyside (Melissa), 64. 

Medontidae, 43. 

Megacles, (a) life-acchon, 4Z; (i) 
Megacles I., 11, iG; aichon, z8 
and 34 S.; (0 Megacles II., 34; 
life and fortunes, s7 ^-i W Mega- 
cles III., ostracised, 29, 46. 

KfyoKX^s, TltpiitX^s, 17. 

Megara,64ff., 73; trade of, 55. 

Melissa (Lyside), 64. 

Mesogaea, 3. 

^.TiTaCTo,inAtistoL^n.^«i.v*(*/B.,6S. 

Mittiades and Cimon, confused, 51. 

Munichia, 70. 

Myron, (a) of Sicyon, 58, 64; (*) of 
Phlya, 17,47. 

Mytilene, SS- 

ynuKpcvUu, 31, 55 f. 
Niebohr, date for Cylon, 13. 
Nisaea, 73. 

Oligarchy, early Greek, 6a. 
Olympian register, date, 2. 
Orestes, founder of yiras Evrarpiiai, 43. 
Orthagoridae, 58, 64. 

Faeania, 6. 

Faeonia, 54. 

Pagondas, 50. 

Papyrus,Berliii (No.i63),i, 7; British 

Museum (No. 131), i, 7. 
Paralia, 8; Parali, 46; wealthy, 57. 
Paralus, 55. 
Pausanias, 24 and passim ; relation to 

Polemon, 24, 35. 
Pausanias, King, 41. 
Pedion, 8. 
Peisistratus, 8, 4$; age of, 73; Peius- 

tratui and r6nas ipyl^, 53; dates in 



bis life, 59; Peisistratus and Mega- 
cles II., 59. 

n<i(riirTfiaT(5ai, 8. 

Periander, date of, 64. 

Pericles, 14, 46. 

Peripatetics, the historical-antiquarian 
studies of, 2t. 

Peter, C, date for Cylon, 12. 

Petersen, W., dale for Cylon, 13. 

Pherecydea, 58. 

PhilaJdae, (o) y/vor, 6, 9 ; (4) Sijiios, g. 

Philochorus, 21, 24, 35; and Didymus, 
36; source for Plut. TA^s., zj; for 
Pint. 7Sf«. 10, 36. 

*iXoxkiovi Tiris, 36. 

Phlegon, 27. 

Phlya, 5. 

Phrynon, 50. 

PitUcus, 4, 50. 

Plutarch, use of Aristotle's Xesfui. A A., 
not at first-hand, 25 fT.; So!(m and 
JUtifiui. Alh; 25 (f.; sources of Sa- 
lon, 23, 25; sources of Thacus, 27; 
his Them., 27; at Thtm. 10, Philo- 
chorus drawn upon, 36 ; 'mLysander, 
Theoponipus drawn upon, 27; mis- 
underslmids Plato, 42. 

Pohlmann, da.te for Cylon, 13. 

Polemon, the periegetc, 24, 35. 

Procles, of Epidaurus, dale oQ 64. 

ipiKpnot (for arcbons), 4. 

i^m-.i, 31 f, 

»pw Jrtu = ipx"'"" before Solon, 30 f.; 
later use of Tpvrrjmi, 31 ; rpoTivtis 
i£,, yavKpipay, II, 29. 

rpiirayticy, government-office, 31 ; tx 
rpuTavttaii, court (archon's or ar- 
chons'), II, 30,33. 

npiiraytla, court-fees, 30. 

Pythian Frtpayirrif if^", date of found- 
ing, 49. 

Pythocleides, 12. 

Ross, L , date for Cylon, 12. 

Sacred War, date and length, 49 f. 

Salamis, 9, 64, 73. 

Satyrus, 16. 

Scaliger, date for Cylon, 13. 
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SchSnuDD, date for Ojiaa, la. 

fffwix'*" °^ Solon, 56. 

rifiral 6<ai, 18, 67. 

SicyoD, 51; her colonies, 63. 

Sigeum, 9, 50, 52. 55. 

Sigean Inscription, 55. 

Solon, archontate, date of, to; Soton 

and Epimenides, 66 f.; reforms, 56; 

amnesty-law, 11, 48; laws on trade, 

55; as merchant and traveller, 9; 

Herodotus on Solon, 19; Solon not 

named by Thucydides, 19. 
Sotion, 16. 
Sosicrates, 10. 

Stein, H., date for Cylon, 13. 
vrairiBrfli, in Herodotus, 39. 
VTfanrytl, significance of election, 4; 

age of, 50. 
Suidas, s. 'E*i/tirfli|i, 68, and ladta 

ef Citations. 



Symmachns, 18. 

Synchronism!, attempted by chrono- 
grapbfcrs, 52, 68. 

Theagenes of Megara, 10; date of, 

61 fT. 
Tbemistocles, 5, 37. 
Theognis, 65. 
Theophrastui, 15, 21. 
Theopompns, ao, 27, 70, 

ttaiuAtfal, 3, 20; = tpxarrti, 5. 

0f ir>i«fl<T4<rBi (in Pans, ix 36. 8) = 0e- 

rfui'i iiiiKtv, 55. 
Thncydides, on early Attic history, 18; 

on Cylon, 14 a.ni passim. 
Timaens, 21. 
Timonassa, 60. 

Wachsmath, W., date for Cylon, 12. 
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Stein, H., dale for Cjlon, 13. 
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(Ep. 40), 59. 
Isoctates, xvi. (25), 43. 45, 54, 59. 

Josephiu, Adv. Apion. t (3, 16 Bud 
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Julias Alncanos, s«e Gintral Index. 
Jnstin, ii 7 (Ephorus), g. 

LixieoH Dem. Palm. (p. 152), 44. 
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Kndat, Pyth. (7. 13 ff.), 29, 5a 
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Poleroon (ap. SchoL Soph. O. C. 489), 
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Follui,vm(42),S3; (86), 41; (111), 

44- 
Fol^aenus, i 21 (3), 57, 59. 

Scholiast on 

Aristophanes, Av, (873}, 54; £f. 

(84), 18; (445). ". >6, 24, 35. 

48; AW. (Arg. II.),5»; (64). 

51; Pae. (874), 54. 

Lacian, Tim. (30}, 36. 

Pindar, OL (2. 87), a; Pyth. (7. 

13 ff). St- 
Flato, Axioch. (371 d), 44. 
Solon, ^r^- (2), 9; (4. 22), 38; (4. 
34 and 36), 7; (5), 7; (13-44), 
9; (13. 43-46), 55; (32), 19. 
Sophocles, Elect. (160, 857), 43. 
Sosicrates (<i/. Diog. Laert ii;. 95), 51, 
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Thncydides, i (15), 49; (i26),/iunm 
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(127), 18; (135), i8i ii (15), 

30; vi (54), 19. 
Tzetzes. a//. i(8), 51. 
Xenophon, ffilkn. ii (3), 71. 
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